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Account  of  a  Journey  to  thi  ule* 
braud  DUN  no  RN A  DILL  A,  in 
Caithnefs,  From  Mr  Gordincr's  Sce¬ 
nery  of  the  North  of  Scotland. 
[P.  304.] 

AVING  hid  in  provifions  for  the 
way  at  Ribby-dale,  I  let  out  early 
in  the  morning  to  be  condu(5ted  to  the 
famous  lower  of  Dornadilla. 

1  underhood  that  the  direct  courfe 
thither  lay  between  the  mountains  of 
£cn-lugal  and  Ben  hope  ;  but  the  guides 
feemed  convinced,  that  there  the  num- 
bcrlels  pool8>  and  molTy  ground  foftened 
into  bog  by  perpetual  ftreams  from  the 
hills,  formed  liich  a  labyrinth  of  Houghs, 
that  they  could  nor  undertake  to  carry 
our  little  caravan  hfely  through  ;  and  it 
was  found  nectflary  to  have  an  additional 
guide,  more  particularly  acquainted  with 
the  route  we  were  to  take.  Our  way 
was  to  be  fought  acrofs  the  mountain  of 
Ben  HOPE.  Its  t^p  feems  divided,  and 
fhows  a  hollow  in  the  middle:  through 
that  dihant  valley  were  we  to  advance 
into  the  country  beyond.  The  morning 
clouds  were  reding  between  the  towering 
fummits  of  the  mountain,  as  in  regions 
of  fuperior  tranquility.  When  1  firft 
deferied  Ben-hope,  and  faw  its  Hiapelefs 
head  heaving  into  the  hori2on,  and 
fprtading  like  a  vaft  vapour  above,  beyond 
the  other  hills,  1  could  have  tormed  no 
idea  that  1  fliould  be  under  any  tempta¬ 
tion  of  attempting  to  gain  its  fumiuit; 
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yet  this  now  became  not  only  expedient 
but  neceflary. 

We  advanced  from  the  dale  diredly  in 
front  of  the  mountain.  Fur  fnmc  time 
the  afeent  was  perfectly  eafy  ;  out  the 
paths  were  to  be  fought  (for  fcarce  any 
two  chofe  the  fame)  amidft  large  malfes 
of  ruck  which  projected  from  the  foil; 
rourid  ftones,  and  hdlouks  covered  with 
heath,  tilled  the  inicrn.ediate  fpaces. — 
The  ruggednefs  continued  to  increafe  as 
we  approached  the  deeper  parts  of  the 
mountain.  The  ponies  wandered  through 
with  much  feemir.g  unconcern ;  but  the 
danger  of  being  thrown,  on  Inch  road> 
was  confiderable.  C)n  Ihowing  an  incli¬ 
nation  to  difrnoiint,  the  guides  told  me, 
“  that  I  had  better  keep  on  horfeback 
while  tne  Way  was  goodj  becaufe  by  and 
by  (  fhould  be  under  the  nrcelTity  of 
vvalking.**  There  w2?  but  little  comfort 
in  this  admonition  ;  however,  1  truded 
that  they  were  exaggerating,  for  it  was 
not  eafy  to  conceive  in  what  manner  the 
face  of  the  earth  could  lie  more  horridly 
rugged.  But  ’ere  we  had  advanced  aa 
hour,  I  found  that  their  obfcrvation  had 
been  pertinent  and  juft ;  their  declaration 
became  perfectly  realized  ;  there  remain* 
ed  no  more  poftibility  of  riding. 

The  vaft  chafms  dug  out  by  the  winter 
torrents  pouuiigdown  ilie  fteeps,  were  fo 
frequent  and  inegnlar,  that  no  art  could 
avoid  them  :  in  many  places,  the  foil  was 
entirely  wallied  away,  and  left  the  rocky 
niour.tain  bare  ;  in  other  places,  it  was 
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ft agnated  in  a  foft  and  boggy  (late,  where  view,  but  felt  chilly  as  we  advancedo 
one  iTiight  plunge  to  an  immcafurable  When  we  began  to  open  the  l.  /r'zon 
depth.  Where  the  Hope  at  any  time  was  beyond,  fiidden  gufts  of  wind  c.mie  do.vn 
more  level,  and  free  of  rock  and  bogs,  the  between  the  cliffs  into  which  the  ui.u.ut 
heath  was  rank  and  feraggy,  and  every  of  the  mountaoi  is  divided;  and  H'.e 
part  of  the  progrefs  occafioned  new  clouds  were  toffed  about  In  eddie.*,  bv  the 
fatigue.  The  ponies,  left  to  themlclves,  fqualls,  until  they  fell  in  ih^)'^er^  of 
followed  us  with  great  dexterity,  and  minjfled  fleet  and  rain.  It  became  in- 
kept  regular  pace  with  us,  whether  we  tenfely  c(»ld.  The  curient  of  air,  loaded 
ftrtiggleci  through  the  brake,  or  had  oc-  with  th-ife  embryo  fiiows,  was  extremely 
cafion  to  jump  and  climb.  penetrating.  We  quicken?,  d  our  pace,  to 

Sometimes  the  afeents  were  fo  very  get  beyond  the  higheft  part  of  our  route, 
fteep,  and  the  ground  orreipitoup,  that  and  loon  found  the  difhcuity  of  iurmounU 
wc  v/ere  obliged  to  make  large  fweeps,  ing  Ben- hope  was  over,  and  that  we  got 
bv  traveiTuig,  to  gain  upon  the  hiilt*.  into  a  milder  climnte  'igain. 

This  toil,  however,  vt’as  not  altogether  But  a  wide  ext  *nt  of  dtfert  country  lay 
void  of  entcrt:ifviment ;  here  pi^turcfque  before  us,  and  exhibited  a  mod  atiguft 
and  mofs-grown  rocks  over-hung  our  picture  of  forlorn  nature.  The  profreft 
way  ;  there  pafled  the  yawning  gloom  of  was  altogether  imme  n'e.  but  wild  and  de- 
fome  horrid  cavern  ;  or,  from  the  higher  folate  beyond  conccpiiori.  Tin:  moun- 
cminenccs,  looking  down  on  the  fur-  tains  prefented  noth:r:g  to  view  but 
rounding  world,  attonifhed  at  the  great-  heath  and  rock;  between  them  formlcfs 
nefa  of  the  feene.  About  noon  we  arrived  lakes  and'poolp,  dark  with  the  Ihadeg 
at,  a  level,  where  there  were  green  herbs  thrown  from  prodigious  precipice?,  gave 
and  co^rfc  g^afs,  and  refted  that  the  grandeur  to  the  wdldernefs  in  its  mod 
horfes  mi  dit  feed.  This  place  it  feems  gloomy  forms.  The  proceeditig  into  this 
is  the  ufual  ftage  where  the  weary  uncomfortable  defert  was  not  to  be  a- 
travellers  between  thefe  diftant  dales  re-  voided. 

frefh  themfelves  with  a  portion  of  what-  The  declivity  of  the  mountain  for  fome 
ever  proviflons  their  prudence  has  carried  time  yielded  pretty  good  footing.  The 
along  :  it  is  a  flat  plot  in  the  bofom  of  Hoping  rocks  were  tolerably  even,  inter- 
m  the  mountain,  flieltcred  round,  except  fperfed  and  conneiTted  with  firm  turf,  and 
f  where  it  opens  to  the  fouth-eaft.  The  as  the  levelleft  ridges  could  be  followed  in 
day  was  pretty  calm  and  the  Iky  clear  ;  an  eafy  defeent,  we  made  a  mod  exp  rdi- 
the  air  felt  warm,  though  evidently  tious  journey  down  a  great  part  of  the  way. 
purer.  The  faperior  diftinclnefa  of  vilion  But  too  foon,  wc  came  to  an  end  of  that 
was  exceedingly  pleafant.  noble  pavement.  A  dreary  moor  received 

The  profpcdl  of  the  northern  ocean,  us,  in  which  none  but  the  rnoft  wretched 
interfperfed  with  iflands,  and  the  prodi-  paths  were  to  be  found,  and  we  got  in* 
gious  cliffs  that  preje<51:  along  thefe  bold  volved  among  fw’amps  more  formidable 
and  mountainous  fliores,  fo  cxtcnfive  than  the  ruggedeft  of  the  hills.  At  times 
from  this  high  point  of  view,  was  clevat-  the  furface  bent  and  waved  under  cur 
ing  and  grand.  In  one  particular  it  very  feet,  while  the  preflure  made  the  water 
much  fiirprifcd  me,  I  had  taken  a  (ketch  from  beneath  fpring  up  in  fmall  ftreams 
of  the  frith  of  Tongue,  from  Bar-caftle,  round  every  ftep.  This  progrefs  was  at- 
the  preceding  evening,  and  by  that  means  tended  with  the  perpetual  dread  ot  fink- 
had  been  particularly  attentive  to  mark  ing  in  the  quagmire.  One  of  the  ponies 
its  efferft,  and  now  found,  that  after  half  plunged,  and  was  with  difficulty  extri* 
a  day's  journey,  the  diftance  fcarcely  cated.  The  banka  of  nifties  were  our 
feemed  any  thing  increafed,  or  any  part  greateft  comforters ;  their  matted  roots 
of  the  profpedt  lefs  cliftin^lly  marked,  made  the  furface  firm  ;  where  they  were 
The  outline  of  the  buildings  at  Tongue  diftant,  the  paffing  over  the  morafs  be- 
was  fo  accurately  defined,  that  I  thought  came  truly  alarming.  I  thought  we 
I  could  have  run  down  to  it  in  half  an  fit ou Id  have  been  fwaliowed  up.  Far  be- 
bour.  yond  the  fight  of  habitation,  but  thofe  of 

As  foon  as  they  thought  the  ponies  fuffi-  eagles,  or  of  inhabitant,  but  wild- fowl, 
citnlly  refrefhed,  we  renewed  our  jour-  and  involved  in  thefe  horrid  fwamps,  i 
ney  up  the  mountain,  and  got  into  the  fhuddered  at  the  rafti  procedure,  even  to 
clouds,  which  were  hovering  round  its  fee  the  halls  of  Fingal,  or  of  higher  chiefs 
t^pi  At  firft  the  mift  only  obftrufted  our  than  him!  nor  knew  the  premium  thav 
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woulJ  have  made  me  reiurii  by  the  fame  that  the  builders  do  not  feem  to  have  had 
way  again.  hairrners,  or  known  the  ufe  of  iren  ;  for 

After  about  an  hour  wc  got  through  we  find,  that  not  only  beams  and  plauka 
th^  marih,  and  advanced  <At.r  a  ri’ing  can  be  cut,  but  coinpadtiy  and  firudy 
ground,  w'hich  gave  a  Hrrner  path;  and  jo, tied;  and  even  rich  carvings  executed, 
c  miing  to  the  hr^w  of  a  hiil  widcii  ter-  v.  dtutiii  the  aid  of  indruntents  ot  ir.eta!: 
miiiatcH  the  declivity  oi  ren  hope,  and  of  this  the  ia'e  voyages  in  the  South  Seas 
forms  on  this  hJe  the  boun.iarv*  cf  yield  the  mr.it  itriking  evidence.  Rut 
Strathmore — had  the  ph  afiire  of  looking  whatever  tlooringo  they  may  h.ivc  bad 
down  on  Dun-dornadilla,  and  for-  wi'diin  ihe  cndlt'^,  tiiey  muft  not  have 
got  the  fatigiiey  oi  the  d-iy.  Tiii*?  vent-  extendtci  ov;*r  ail  ihe  area  of  the  building; 
rable  ruin  ilignifi  ttic  hanks  of  a  p’- afan*  for  that  w'ould  have  rendered  Ihe  halls 
river,  which  doi  ^es  the  d--ic.  The  '-e.r-  daik  and  chearlefst’and  as  the  aprirtmcots 
dure  of  the  valley,  not  without  in  tli  ’  w^alls  and  pallages  an'  at  prefent, 

corn,  became  a  c^'caring  fcimc  in  i  )  drc:»r/  v/i  hevulent  defigi;  ^iglited  by  windows 
a  wildernefe  ;  .1  bildary  hamlet  near  tire  fr'^m  vvuhin,  that  would  have  been  a 
beft  cultivarcii  fpoi,  nungko  a  rural  foft-  fopeifluruis  care,  if  they  had  above  en- 
nefa  with  the  v'Mi  wiMnefs  ('f  the  rrfi  ()f  ti.eiy  cxcludctl  t.he  dry*.  So-.^e  of  the 
the  profpedt.  P.  rocks,  diag,,?  1  fouar'^  t)penings,  indeed,  in  the  ini.cr 

W'itii  bufhes, and  frowning  will',  vafi  Irugih  ..II,  as  is  jutliy  obferved  by  the  anouy- 
of  ihridows  along  ♦he  fiJc.s  -  f  the  fiiih  of  lO'uis  writer,  do  not  cocinruniccate  cither 
inr.riit.aft.r'thjc  exicut,  ii-any  cdc.’d^^s,  in  tv’ith  tnc  chambers  or  pall'iges,  but  are  a 
deep  worn  ch  iP'n-!s,  ndniiig,  (ho.vii  among  kind  of  beaufets ;  but  iu.-e  no  one  need 
tlierr,  murmur  tlicT  w.ki  11.11!: j  to  tlie  perplex  hinifeir  in  confuiting  what  they 
w  ii.d-  an.t  the  er'indnii  .cr  k  .  ;  loi  now  were  iuic’idcd  to  hold for.  fuch  arc  com- 
1)0  ulaifitive  bwd  O  s  inlenin/  **  oy  the  mon  in  all  old  buildings;  and  licre  per- 
trv^  (U  the  rtiiii"  Ic.if  '*  pj’Clurefqne  haps  have  been  enriched  with  dritikiug- 
nU’’  ’  Py  moii.'it.iiu t  •» '.‘uuate  *he  view;  iheiif  and  other  ornamental  iitti’fiis,  na 
thr  J  d  of  01  '  i  ‘Unrukiv  high  in  air,  Ick  eftcemed  in  their  day  than  now  the 
beu.  <  ov<  I  K';  -  ce^pii’ii^  fuics,  kema  fineil  porce'ain  cr  vafes  of  gold. 

'  i(s  fj'-  !i  I  threatens  the  dale  The  argument  againft  Dun-Doina- 
ivun  r. ^  ■’  On  w  ry  h  'ud  the  fcci.e-  diila’s  h.aviug  been  a  furtrefs,  becaufe  it  is 

ry  15  1  ’  as  g've  Di  ..  Dotn.u’iiia  a  commanded  by  a  ueigh.baurir'g  hill,  is 
fil’Mlii/U  d.f  o  /irihediy  rouiaiuic,  mag-  ni.t  valid.  Arrows  from  tlic  adj  iccnt 
nifice.‘*lly  wiU*.  eminence  could  h r;e  no  tfkNit  ;  aii«l  it  i  i 

I'V:  m  the  a",  .'nym^  iis  account  of  the  not  io  nigh,  as  tii.it  large  itones  could  be 
buihii'g,  w.dch  quoted  in  the  thrown  ifito  t he  building,  and  none  hut 

/o  :7/t  I  cx;- (fled  greater  tr  gull-  thofe  (>f  enonrious  fize  coulrl  nr.fhldy 

rity  in  o-  :>  ucfuic  ;  but  it  uniformly  make  ariy  impreffiofu  It  appears  to  me 
co.Tefi'ords  wiM-  u.hat  remaii.s  ct  the  p!  rice  d  in  one  of  tfre  hen:  fitLrttiona  which 
other  ('ircular  tow'ers,  which  have  been  the  extenfive  dale  afl’ords.  Jt  is  on  a 
the  cables  e.f  tl?e  ( hief'ains  in  early  agrs.  rifmg  ground,  fulllciently  diflant  from 
lt;bears  a  mofl  reuiark^.ble  refcmblancr  to  the  river  not  to  be  ovei flowed  ;  and  co| 
thofe  in  Gkneig.  vered  on  the  north  by  the  hill,  yet  not  lo 

I  cannot  fee  the  fmallcfl  rcafon  for  fup-  F.e.ir  as  to  I'.n'er  nom  an  enemy  on  it. 
pofmg  that  fuch  eiirnces  have  been  places  This  ia  by  far  the  inoft  entire  circular 
of  worfliip.  Tiv.y  are  with  the  utn.oft  tower  that  I  have  fetn,  and  probab'y  the 
ingenuity  contrived  to  prove  fecure  and  mote  compleat  ot  the  kind  now  extant  : 
convenient  dwellings.  The  inner  wall  of  fo  remotely  lituated  from  the  d  wellings 
each  feems  uniformly  perpendicuhi. ,  lo 
that  in  thefc  toweis  tiiere  re.uaiii  no 
veftiges  of  their  having  ciofed  at  tru.  top, 
after  the  manner  of  the  recedes  in  the 
carni.  But  it  is  probable  they  may  have 
had  parti.t»  coverings  of  vvo»»d ;  tlie 
circles  of  ftones,  which  proje<5r  in  Ociue  of 
them,  at  an  equal  freight,  ail  round  t.hc 
inlide  of  tlie  building,  may  have  been  for 
refting  the  en<ls  of  the  beams  npi)n.  li  is 
n-at  an  inviiitibie  argument  agaiiili  it 


•  If  we  allow  authc.uilciry  to  OJ]hin%  poems 
— the  wind  comin:^  clown  in  eddies  througli 
tl.cfc  orcMiini's,  iray  have  made  the  harps 
huiig  upon  the  vail  produce  a  wild  >^vjliaii 
tunc,  and  utter  thofe  alarming  founds  in  iLc 
nigt'it,  that  fupernaturAi  mufic,  to  svhich  they 
ofien  refer. 
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materials  for  other  adjacent  buildings. 
This  is  faid  to  be  but  levcn  miles  from 
the  north  (liore,  but  it  is  a  lon^i  half  day’s 
journey  from  the  head  of  the  frith  of 
Tongue:  the  dak,  a  few  miles  down, 
opens  into  Loch-Erih«I>  a  very  iu>ble, 
fafe,  and  extenfive  harbour;  perhaps 
yitldinp  in  excellence  only  to  Cromarty 
Bay,  of  any  road  in  Scotland. 

The  bight  ft  parts  of  the  walla  of  Dun* 
poruadilla,  are  not  thirty  feet,  but  muft 
have  been  much  more  ;  for  the  door, 
which,  like  that  of  the  one  in' Sutherland, 
has  been  at  lead  fix  feet  high,  is  at  pre* 
fent  one  half  of  its  height  choaked  up 
with  rubbifh  fallen  from  the  top.  The 
building  is  near  fifty  yards  in  circum¬ 
ference.  The  inner  area  twcnly-feven 
feet  diameter.  There  are  three  diftindt 
rows  of  aparrmenta,  and  pafTagea,  within 
the  wall :  1  walked  up  and  down  difkrtiU 
ftairs  from  the  firft  to  the  fecond  ftpry, 
but  thofe  to  the  third  feemed  too  con¬ 
fined,  probably  owing  to  many  cf  the 
ftones  being  displaced  or  fallen  in. 

This  place  takes  its  name  from  a 
monarch,  on  whom  our  early  hiftorians 
have  beftowed  that  of  Dornadilla.  He 
was,'  fay  they,  a  great  hunter ;  firft 
cftablifhed  laws  of  the  chacc ;  reigned 
t\ffenly- eight  years  in  peace  and  plenty, 
and  died  only  two  hundred  and  thirty* 
three  years  before  Chrijl, 

This  yalley,  called  Strath  more  from  its 
fize,  is  alfocalled  Strath- Arindal.  Bilhop 
Stillingflect  endeavours  to  evince  that 
Arindal,  the  name  of  the  ftrath,  and  Dor- 
nadil,  the  title  efthe  tower,  arc  cffential- 
ly  the  fame,  and  have  reference  to  the 
eminent  warrior  who  refided  in  the  dale 
and  built  the  tower. 

SKETCHES  of  the  CHARACTERS  and 
POLITICAL  PRINCIPLES  of  the  pre- 
fent  members  ef  the  HOUSE  of 
QOMMONS.  [P.294.] 

SEAFORD— 

John  Durand,  Efq; 

EMBER  in  the  laft  parliament  for 
the  borough  of  Plympton.  He 
was  formerly  a  captain  in  the  India 
trade,  in  which  he  acquired  a  hand- 
fomc  fortune,  but  was  fo  wedded  to 
fhe/rr  centi,  that  he  could  not  reconcile 
himlelf,  even  W’ith  affluence,  to  relirquifli 
the  mean^  by  which  he  had  obtained  it. 
thirft  cf  increafe  operated  upon  him 
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with  the  fame  genuine  energy  that  a^luaj 
neccflity  would  alone  have  produced  iu 
any  other  man;  and  he  left  no  effort  un- 
tried,  no  device  unexecuted,  for  the  faci¬ 
litating  his  darling  end.  He  became  fuc- 
ccffively  a  ftdp’s  huToand,  a  member  of 
parliament,  and  a  contractor.  Which  of 
thefe  three  employments  contributed  moft 
to  the  completion  of  his  predominant 
wiflij  it  is  hard  to  det»  rmine;  hut  this  is 
certain,  that  of  all  the  three,  the  middie 
bu  fine  ft  was  that  for  which  he  was  the 
lead  calculated.  No  man  underftands 
the  Multiplication  Table  with  more  com- 
prehenfivenefs  and  precifion;  but  in  the 
laws  of  his  country,  or  in  the  duties  of  a 
leg'flator,  there  is  perhaps  no  individual 
more  compleatly  ignorant.  Thccircum- 
ftanccs  of  his  laft  election  are  a  fufucient 
demonftration  of  his  peculiar  excellence 
in  the  niceties  of  commercial  management. 
—The  borough  of  Seaford  has  been  al¬ 
ways  crnftdcred  as  one  of  the  moft  im¬ 
plicit  of  the  minifterial  appendages.  At 
this  period  it  is  more  particularly  fo,  a?; 
being  under  the  immediate  jurifdiCtion  of 
the  Cinque  Ports,  ot  which  the  Premier 
is  the  acknowledged  Impsrator, — Lord 
North  had  actually  exerciftd  his  pi  ivilcpe 
of  indefeafible  dominion,  and  had  named 
General  Gage  and  Mr  Mcllifh,  in  private, 
for  the  reprefentation  of  Seaford.  Mr 
Durand  foon  obtained  the  knowledge  of 
this  fecret,  from  his  extreme  intimacy  at 
the  Treafiiry,  and  not  perceiving  any  rea- 
fon  why  he  might  rot  avail  himfelf  of  the 
Minifttr’s  infiuence  as  well  aa  anolhev 
man,  and  to  fave  the  trouble  of  a  contcAed 
election  at  his  old  borough,  without  kiv- 
ing  any  intimation  of  his  purpefe  behind 
him,  propofed  himfelf  and  Mr  llcbinfon 
as  candidates  for  that  place.  Mr  Mcililh 
with  all  the  confidence  of  iirfufpcjitlng 
certainty,  gave  himfelf  little  trouble  ahou: 
the  matter,  and  did  not  arrive  till  a  kw 
days  previous  to  the  eleCtion.  Thcie  was 
nothing  left  him,  when  he  got  there,  h'ut 
to  reverberate  the  poet's  cxcbimatiou,  ex 
qua  fpe  decidil  and  to  depart.  It  was  in 
vain  to  contend  agaiiift  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treafury  atrd  his  friend  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  without  attempting  oppofition,  he 
kft  Mr  Durand  to  the  fweets  of  a  cheap 
reprefentation,  and  the  confeivua  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  a  good  bargain. 

Mr  Robinson,  the  other  repreknta- 
five  of  Seaford,  has  been  deferibed  afi  the 
member  for  Harwich.  fP.  243.] 
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NORFOLK, 

Sir  Edward  Astley,  Bart. 

ONE  of  the  members  for  the  county,  is 
a  man  of  good  fortune,  good  fcnl'e,  and 
good  charadlcr.  He  is  open  aud  affable 
in  his  mannera,  unaffedfed  in  his  conver- 
fi^iion,  and  generous  and  liberal  in  his 
principles.  He  is  fond  of  fpeaking  in  the 
floufe,  for  which,  however,  he  ie  not  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well  calculated.  Hie  argil* 
ments  are  not  indifferent,  and  his  judg¬ 
ment  is  on  all  occafions  above  mediocri¬ 
ty;  but  he  wants  the  eafy  copia  of  poHibed 
volubility,  without  which  reafonin'g  de¬ 
generates  into  elaborate  irlipidity,and  the 
heft  opiiiions  become  irk  fume  and  unin- 
Icrefting.  He  is  an  honed  man,  and  at- 
tacljed  to  the  principles  of  Opnoiition 
from  no  other  motive  but  tUe  immediate 
influence  of  his  convldion. 

Thomas  Wenman  Coke,  E/q; 

ALSO  member  for  the  county — Is  a 
gentleman  of  very  large  fortune  am!  in¬ 
dependent  principles.  He  i&  a  cnllaft*  tl 
defcendarit  of  the  family  of  the  great  /ari 
of  Leicelter,'  and  lives  in  H-  ikham-h^ll, 
fornnerly  the  feat  of  that  nobleman.  He 
is  not  a  man  of  (triking  qas’irits  in  ar.y 
relpe(ft  ;  and  his  character  r.  ly  per  ha..!r 
be  inotl  innocently  as  well  as  moit  com- 
preherdively  reprclented  by  this  bnet  de- 
feription,  “  That  he  has  the  btd  fide- 
boaril  of  plate  of  any  man  in  the  king¬ 
dom.*' 

WEST  l.OO.-^C6rnwalL 

Sir  William  James,  Bart. 

THIS  gentleman  is  one  the  moft  im¬ 
plicit  adhcreritfi,  at  this  timt ,  to  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  the  Premier.  Indeed  he  has 
been  tickled  into  aitachment  by  a  greater 
Variety  of  inducements  than  almuft  any 
other  individual  in  parliament  In  the 
tirll  place  he  was  made  an  Eafl  India 
Dircdi.'i  ;  afterwards  appointed  Deputy 
Chairrn.'.rr  to  the  Company  ;  then  he  v,ms 
OL.'.  'eo  to  tiw  prohtab’e  bufliiefs  ot  a  coii* 
tracts,  niid  Litt  of  all  \v:i8  crcateii  a  Ba¬ 
ronet. — Thefc  united  influences  were  too 
much  for  the  virtue  of  any  rnari,  particu¬ 
larly  when  this ciicumltaiiceis  c<  nfidered, 
trial  lie  i»a*  been  honoured  with  the  par¬ 
ticular  cofdidcnce  of  the  Hilt  I.ord  of  jhe 
Admiralty.  This  latter  'emptalion,  ad¬ 
ded.  to  all  the  preceding  ones,  has  iidlatcd 
bib  gratitude  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  then 


is  not  any  thing  <which  be  <would  not  be  <wii- 
ling  t$  do  for  the  Jerque  of  bis  hentfaBors. 

John  Duller,  Efq; 

THE  colleague  of  Sir  William  James, 
is  nephew  of  Mr  Duller,  member  for 
Eaft  Loo,  one  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty.  He  is  principally  diftin- 
guillied  for  an  infurmountabfe  properifity 
to  play,  which  is  in  him  ucar'jurr.p;.''.ied 
either  by  acquiitd  dextcibv.  vir  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  n  oural  temper.  He  ie  faid  to 
have  injured  his  fortune  by  it,  but  bis  de¬ 
votion  for  thefpor*^  remains  unimpaired; 
and  it  is  believed  by  his  friends,  that  he 
could  not  check  the  indulgence  of  his 
hum'Hir,  though  entire  ruin  ihould  be  the 
conftqucncc;  but  that  his  would  fur- 
vive  power ^  and  that  ht  would  feel  all 
the  anxiety  of  undiminlfhed  attachment, 
under  the  total  incapacity  of  enjoyment, 
lit  .oicj  with  the  Mi  iucr. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Lord  Algernon  Percy 

IS  fectuu!  frn  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
No.  ilium. >crlan(1.  He  is  a  yiiuiig  man  of 
a  mii'j  an  :  amiaole  demeanor,  and  is  nei¬ 
ther  c'ilcnl.''tf*o  by  endowments,  nor  dif- 
b>  r.i:'::  ation,  for  taking  a  material 
inttrvll  in  the  . ronulcfoni"*  buttle  of  poll- 
tiC'd  C' : 'eiitton  He  poffcffes  a  true  rc- 

however,  for  the  bumbler  enjoyment 
of  dome/’ ic  comforts,  and  has  the  good 
♦orUine  t<»  be  married  to  a  L.idy  who  en¬ 
tirely  fymp.ilhifcb  wi»h  him  in  that  pro- 
penliiy,  and  18  pcrfeiffly  qualified  to  give 
ztCi  or  ornament  to  any  fituation  in  wiiic.i 
ihe  may  be  placed. 

Sir  William  Middleton 

IS  one  of  the  moft  refpe^tablc  of  tint 
very  honourable  clafs  generally  known 
under  the  appellatiofi  of  country  gentlemer,. 
He  pefleffes,  in  an  eminent  degree,  ail 
thofe  qualities  w’hich  charaiSterile  this  de- 
fcrlptiiJii  of  men,  before  modern  refint- 
ment  had  enervated  the  blunt  energy  of 
honed  luffpitality,  cr  plain  and  open  fin- 
ccrity  had  yitide-.i  \o  the  faataflic  innova¬ 
tion  of  ceremonious  hypocrify.  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  IS,  in  plain  terms,  an  honeft  man, 
incorruptible  ill  his  fentiments  of  honour, 
and  rigi«lly  upright  in  his  tranfactionH. 
There  never  was  a  member  in  the  Hoi::p 
that  came  in  more  uonourably  for  hiinblf 
and  his  elfi^'cors,  than  he  did  laft  parii^- 
ment  fur  Northumberlar.d.  The  powers. 


of  combined  afflnence  and  artful  nep:o-  phraieg.  As  fettlcment?  increafed,  the 
tiatioii  Here  employed  in  vain  againft  orchard  and  the  vine;>’ard  followed  ;  ju^.d 
feirn.  7'h^*  trtehoJdcrs  of  me  co./jiy  the  cavlieft  princes  ca  tribes  foflcffco  jult 
were  deic.ruintd  to  rtircrt.  their  cinjAiui-  the  necefluries  of  a  modern  iirirn  r  . 
tional  piivilcge  of  voluntary  delegation,  Matters,  we  ri'iay  well  believe,  remain- 
and  ill  the  execnticKi  of  this  honourable  cd  long  in  this  Dtuation  ;  and,  though  rhe 
piirpolc,  proved  theinfelves  fuperior  to  generality  of  mankind  foim  their  ideas 
every  inllueiice  but  the  prevalence  of  their  from  the  import  of  words  in  rhcir  own 
genuine  fcntimentF,  and  perfevered  t«.  the  age,  we  have  no  reafon  to  think  that  for 
lad  in  a  degree  of  dilinrereRed  attach-  many  centurieb  the  term  garden  im^iltd 
fuent,  that  would  have  done  honour  to  a  more  than  a  kitchen-garden  or  orchard, 
Roman  in  the  lull  fiouriih'  of  Roman  li-  When  a  Frenchman  reads  of  the  garden 
Ijcrty.  f  den,  I  do  not  doubt  but  he  concludes 

it  was  Something  appioacbing  to  that  of 
Qn  the  Cardfnimg  of  the  Antients.  Verliiilles,  with  cli[)t  hedges,  berccaus, 
From  Anrcdi  tes  of  Painting  in  E»»g-  and  trellis  work.  If  his  devotion  humbles 
land,^’  publtjhed  by  the  Hon.  Horace  bim  fo  far  as  to  allow  that,  confideririg 
Walpole.  who  deligned  it,  there  might  be  a  laby¬ 

rinth  full  of  iEfjp’s  fables,  yet  he  does 

GARDETCING  was  probably  one  of  not  conceive  that  four  of  the  largeR  rivers 
the  fiift  arts  ^h-it  fucceeded  to  that  in  the  world  were  half  fo  magnificent  as 
of  building  houles,  and  naturally  atU  nd-  an  hundred  fountains  full  of  fiaturs  by 
ed  pioptriy  and  irdividual  p^  flelfion.  Girardon.  It  is  thus  that  the  word  Gar^ 
Culinary,  and  afterwards  medicinal  herbs,  den  has  at  all  times  pafled  for  whatever 
were  the  obiedfs  of  every  head  of  a  family:  was  underftood  by  that  term  in  different 
it  became  conveni'^nt  to  have  them  within  countries.  Bui  that  it  meant  no  more 
reach,  without  feeking  them  at  random  in  than  a  kitcheo*garden  or  orchard,  for  fe- 
woodb,  in  meadows,  and  on  mountains,  veral  centuries,  ia  evident  from  (hole  fi  w 
as  often  as  they  wire  warned.  When  deferiptions  that  are  preferved  ofthe  moft 
the  earth  ceafed  to  furnini  fpcntancoiifiy  famous  gardens  of  antiquity, 
ail  tilde  primitive  luxuries,  and  culture  From  the  days  of  Homer  to  thofe  of 
became  requdite,  ftp;  rate  indofurti  for  Pliny,  wt  haVe  no  traces  to  kadour  guefs 
rearing  herbs  grew  expedient  Fruit?  to  what  were  the  gardens  of  the  intrrven- 
were  in  the  fame  predicam'-n%  and  thofe  ing  ages.  When  R''mar-  authors,  whofs 
moll  in  ufe,  or  that  demand  attention,  climate  inflilied  a  wilh  for  cool  retreat?, 
mult  have  entered  into,  and  ejrtcnded  the  fpeak  of  their  enjoyments  in  that  kind, 
dt>mettic  inclofure.  Thus  we  acquired  thev  figh  for  grottos,  caves,  and  the  re- 
kiichen-eai  Jens,  orchards,  and  vineyards,  frelh ing  hollows  of  mountains,  near  ir- 
i  am  appriled  that  the  prototype  of  all  riguous  and  lhady  founts  ;  or  boaft  of 
thefe  forts  wso  ilic  garden  of  Eden,  but  thoir  porticos,  walks  of  planes,  canal?, 
as  that  Paiadife  was  a  good  deal  larger  baths,  and  brecz.s  from  the  lea.  Their 
than  any  we  read  of  afterwaids,  being  in-  gardens  are  never  mentioned  as  aSTwiding 
cioied  by  the  rivers  Pifon,  Gihon,  Hid-  fiiadc  and  Ihelter  from  the  rn^e  of  the 
ikkel,  and  Euphrates,  as  every  tree  that  dog-lhr.  Pliny  has  left  us  defcrijidcms 
was  pleafaiit  to  the  fight  and  g' bd  for  of  two  of  his  villas.  As  he  ufed  his*  Laii- 
food  crew  in  it,  and  as  tw'o  other  trees  rentine  villa  for  hia  winter*  retreat,  it  is 
were  likewiiV  found  there,  of  which  not  a  not  furprifing  that  the  garden  makes  no 
flip  or  fucker  remain?,  it  does  not  belong  conliderablc  part  of  the  account.  All  he 
to  the  preient  difciuTion.  APer  the  fall  fays  of  it  is,  that  the  geftatio  or  place  of 
no  man  living  w»as  fu  tic  red  to  enter  into  exercife,  which  furrounded  the  garden 
the  garden;  and  the  pvA’crty  and  neceffi-  fthc  latter  confequently  not  being  very 
tie?  of  our  fitll  anr eftors  hardly  allowed  large)  was  bounded  by  a  hedge  of  brx, 
them  time  to  make  improvements  in  their  and,  where  that  was  periflied,  v\  ith  rofe- 
tfiates  in  imitation  of  it,  fuppofing  any  rnary  ;  that  there  was  a  walk  of  vines, and 
plan  had  been  preferved.  A  cottage  and  that  molt  of  the  trees  were  fig  and  muN 
a  flip  of  ground  for  a  cabbage  and  a  berry. 

gi'off^berry  bulb,  -fuch  as  v;e  lee  by  th.e  On  his  Tufean  villa  he  is  more  difrufe* ; 
fide  ot  a  common,  were  in  all  probability  the  garden  makes  a  contiderable  {>irt  ci 
the  earlieft  feats  and  gardens  ;  a  well  and  the  defeription — and  what  was  the  priu- 
bucket  iuccccdcd  to  the  P:fon  and  Eu-  cioal  beau*  v  of  that  Dieafurc'^round  ?  Ex- 


a(^ly  wliat  wa^  the  admiration  of  this 
country  about  fixty  years  ago;  box- trees 
cut  into  monfttrs,  animals,  letters,  and 
the  names  of  the  mafter  and  the  artifice^ 

In  an  age  when  archite<5lurc  difplayed  all 
its  grandeur,  all  its  purity,  and  all  its 
tafte  ;  when  arofe  Velpalian’s  amphithea¬ 
tre,  the  Tennpic  of  Peace,  Trajan’s  fo¬ 
rum,  Domitiaii’s  baths,  and  Adrian's 
villa,  the  niius  and  veftiges  of  which  ftill 
exoJte  our  alt  nilhment  and  curiofity  ;  a 
Roman  Conful,  a  polilhed  Emperor's 
friend,  and  a  man  of  elegant  literature 
and  tafte,  delighted  in  what  the  mob  now 
fcarce  admire  in  a  college- garden.  Ail 
the  ingredients  of  Pliny’s  correlponded 
cxaiftly  with  thofe  laid  out  by  London 
and  Wife  on  Dutch  principles.  He  talks 
of  (lopes,  terralTes,  a  wilderncfs,  lhrul>s 
methodically  trimmed,  a  marble  bafon, 
pipes  fpouting  water,  a  csfcadc  failing  in¬ 
to  the  bafon,  bay- trees,  alternately  plant¬ 
ed  with  planes,  and  a  ftrait  walk,  from 
whence  ilfued  otliers  parted  off  by  hednes  OTRANGER 
of  box,  and  apple-tiees,  with  obelifks 
placed  betw'cen  every  two.  Thv»e  wants 
nothing  but  the  embroidery  of  a  parterre, 
to  make  a  garden  in  the  reign  of  Trajan 
fervr  ro**  a  defeription  of  one  in  that  of 
King  William. 

In  the  paintings  found  at  Herculanev.m 
are  a  few  traces  of  gardens,  as  may  be  hen 
in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  prints.  They 
are  fmall  fqa:ire  iiiCiofures  formed  by 
trellis  work  and  efpalicrs,  and  regularly 
ornamented  with  vales  and  fountains, 
elegantly  fymmctrical,  and  proper  for  the 
narrow  Ipaces  allotted  to  the  garden  of  a 
houfe  in  a  capital  city.  From  fnch  I 
would  not  baniPn  thofe  plr«yful  waters 
that  refredi  a  fultry  manfion  in  town,  nor 
the  neat  trellis,  which  prefer ves  its  wood¬ 
en  verdure  better  than  natural  greens 
tJtpofed  to  dull. 

From  what  I  have  faid,  it  appears  how 
naturally  and  iinenlibly  the  idea  of  a 
kitchen-garden  (lid  into  tiiat  which  has^ 
for  fo  many  ages  been  peculiarly  termed 
a  garden,  and  by  our  ancellors  in  this 
country  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  a 

pleafure-garden. - A  fquare  piece  of 

ground  was  originally  parted  eff  in  early 
ages  for  the  ufe  of  the  family — to  exclude 
cattle,  and  afeertain  the  property,  it  waa 
fepiraled  from  the  field  by  a  hedge.  As 
pride  and  dtfire  of  privacy  increaleil,  the 
inclofurc  was  dignified  by  walls  ;  and,  in 
climes  v^heie  fruits  weie  not  lavilhed  by 
the  ripening  glow  of  nature  and  foil, 
fruit-trees  were  allifted  and  (liclicred 


from  furrounding  winds  by  the  lijre  ex¬ 
pedient ;  for  the  inundation  of  luxuries 
which  have  fwelled  into  general  ncceffi- 
tics,  have  almoft  all  taken  their  louice 
from  the  finipie  fountain  of  Keaiou, 

Thf  Abbey  of  Kilkhampton  ;  Or, 

MQnumt7ital  RrcorJs  for  the  Ttar 

1980.  [P.  85. j 


[fn  fome  former  Numbers  of  our  Mif- 
celhuy  we  gave  a  lew  extra^ti  from 
thi-^  woik,  in  which  the  autho*  prefents 
the  Public  with  a  ColletHi(U)  ol  Inicrip- 
tions  which  he  ruj^pofe^i  will  exilt,  in 
the  1980,  «»n  the  tombftoiics  c,f  the 
mod  C  Mifpicuous  petlonages  now  liv¬ 
ing. —  VVe  are  enabled  to  gratify  our 
readers  with  a  few  more  of  Ihcfe  Cha- 
raders,  and  the  following  are  not: 
unworthy  pcrufal.l 


SOME  few  Yards  beneath  this  deco¬ 
rated  Mari’ie, 

T/ie  the  Pi  Uies  of 

-  GAGE,  VISCOUNT  GAGE 


{ 


The  Cafualtics  oF  whofe  Life  have  ■  ■  ■  ■»  VfSCOUNTESS  STORMONT, 

never  been  paraleHed  within*the  Knew  not  a  Failing,  but  that  of  pardon^ 

Memory  of  Mao  ;  ing  the  Offencca  Ihe  had  been  taught 

His  Virtues  wer^  genuine  and  finccre,  to  lliun  with  Indignation. 

H«8  Foibles  few.  Severity,  and  even  Indifference,  fbe  con- 

Hih  Mifconceptiofis  numerous.  lidered  as  the  rigid  Daughters  of 

An  Abfence  of  Mind  incorrigible,  tho*  Fiend- fprung  Malevolence, 

unfortunate,  repeated,  tlioMamented  Bafe  and  deformed  as  the  Mother  who 
by  himfcif,  gave  them  Birth. 

Promoted  the  Mrth  ot  thofc  who  valued  The  Softnefs  of  her  Temper  was  difeo- 
him,  vered  in  Incidents  of  the  fmallcit 

Though  they  fevcrcly  difeommended  the  Moment, 

incoherence  of  his  Condiidt.  Wherein  the  heavenly  Sweetnefs  of  her 

His  Lordlhio,  after  baviuc  been  mira-  Perlon,  and  the  captivating  Comle- 

fcenfion  of  her  Manners,  drived 
to  outvie  each  other,  in 
commanding  Love  and 
Admiration. 

She  diftinguiilied  with  her  tendered 
Affection, 

And  honoured  with  her  hand, 

A  Nobleman  worthy  the  Blcfiing  flie 
beftowed ; 

And  as  flie  pofirfF'd  every  virtue  in  its 
pureft  Ludre  while  living. 

So  fhe  configned  the  Relic  on  her 
Death- bed, 

To  the  Duchefs  of  A**^*e, 

Who  inherited  every  Sentiment  of  her 
much-lovcd  Sidcr. 


On  the  South  Side  of  the  Eaft  Aile^  on  a 
Superb  Tomb  of  coloured  Marble* 

HENRY  FREDERICK,  DUKE  of 

A  Prince  pofleffed  of  Virtues,  which  in 
bid  Youth  had  been  flattered  rather 
than  improved, 

Lived  to  condemn  the  Defcdls  of  an 
inconfident  though  i'plendid 
Education, 

And  by  copfeniing  to  a  fecond  Tutelage, 
Repaired  the  Enormiticfi  of  a 
mifguided  and  tedious 
Minority. 

His  Failings,  though  they  frequently 
partook  uf  Criminality, 
Difeovered  an  Opennefs  of  Temper,  and 
a  Benevolence  of  Sentiment* 
Which  palliated  thel'^difcreiions  they 
gave  Birth  to. 

Had  he  been  endued  with  greater 
Difeernmeot, 

And  lefs  Senfihility  ; 

Had  his  Conduct  been  diftinguifhed  by  a 
larger  Share  of  Circumfpeition, 

His  Mifeonduds  might  have  been  lefs 
cenfured  by  the  World, 

As  his  Heart  would  h\\c  betrayed  a  more 
vitiated  Refinement  of  Policy  and 
Diflimulation. 


To  acquaint  After-ages  with  the  Splendor 
of  his  Rank  and  Abilities, 

This  Monument  of  public  Refped: 

Was  credted  on  the  —  of - 18—, 

To  the  Memory  of 
WILLIAM  MURRAY. 

EARL  OF  MANSFIELD, 

Who,  rendered  illuftrious  by  the  Great- 
nefs  of  Mind 

Which  diftinguifhed  him  as  a 
Peer  of  England, 

And  confeious  of  the  Dignity  with  w^hich 
he  difeharged,  for  a  Period  of  Years, 
an  Office  laborious,  and  truly 
honourable, 

Valued  neither  the  Murmurs  of  defigning 
Enemies,  nor  the  Tumults  of  decla¬ 
red  Traitors  to  the  Happinefs  of 
a  Britifh  Conltitution. 

Records,  more  permanent  than  the 
Marble  which  acknowledges 
his  unrivalled  Worth, 

Have  configned  to  the  Admiration  of 
Ages  yet  unlooked-for,  a  Teftimony 
of  the  Sweetnefs  of  his  Manners, 

And  the  Powers  of  his 
Eloquence. 

The  Flowers  of  Poetry,  culled  with  the 
delicate  Profufion  of  Magnificence, 
and  ranged  with  Simplicy  and 


Fair  Moralift, 

Should  an  unwilling  Sigh  efcape  thy 
Breaft, 

In  this  Career  of  filent  Contemplation 
Difdain  not  to  pi  olong  the  tributary 
Sorrow 

In  Memory  of  her  who  was  once  the 
loveiieft  of  her  Sex. 


literary  amusement. 

Ornament,  were  a  juft  Tri-  Li  a  N»ok  of  the  Antt-Chapel 

bute  to  his  Youih.  EARL  of - , 


Let  the  of  Truth,  biaftcd  only 

by  Sincerity,  pay  equal  lioi.  to 
the  maturcr  Glories  of  Year?, 
more  regretted  for  their  ru  ar 
Approach  to  the  Clolc  ol 
Life, 

As  they  were  more  revered  for  the 
Counfels  they  cftablilheci. 

And  the  interefts  they  made  fecure. 
His  Candour  and  Moderation  were  as 
exemplary  as  Ins  Decifions  v/crc  ho¬ 
nourable  and  valid. 

In  allowing  the  Sufferer  to  advance  every 
Plea  that  might  give  Sanction  to  his 
Conduct,  he  obferved  a  nice  and 
invariable  Mean  betwixt  in- 
diferiminate  Mercy  and 
rigid  Juftice. 

His  domeftic  Dili'enticms  were  a  grand 
Caufeof  his  zealous  Attachment 
to  public  Concerns. 

They  rendered  him  in  private  Life  a  carc- 
Icl^s  Hufband,  in  the  Courts  of  l.avv 
an  indefatigable 
Judge. 


Beneath  this  Stone 

Lies  the  fairer  part  of  LADY  K**TH, 
An  Amazon, 

Whofe  G'^rgon* terrors  were  fo  irre- 
tiftible,  while  living, 

That  her  Pall  bearers  Ihuddercd  left  their 
Virtue  ftiould  preferve  its  Efficacy  in 
the  Coffin. 

Her  Mind,  had  it  been  materialized, 
would  have  been  of  the  fame  rough 
Compledtion  with  her  Perfon; 

Its  Powers  were  not  lefs  defpolic. 
The  little  reft  Ihc  gave  the  Firft  Lord  of 
the  Treafury,  was  the  grand  Plea  he 
made  in  liis  Defence  before  the 
King  and  Privy  Council, 

For  the  indifereticnary  Doze  he  took  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  though  his 
Lordffnp  was  too  honourable  a 
Hufband  to  opeti  the  Budget 
of  Family  Occurrences 
in  Parliament. 

LadyN**th  complained  that  the  Premier 
had  loo  much  of  the  Minifter,  and 
too  little  of  the  Man  ; 

So  that  on  his  Lordfhip’a  RdignaiioDi 
file  grew  Itfs  turbulent, 

And,  to  the  Surprize  of  her  moft 
inliniatc  Acquaintance, 

Died  r  good  eafy  Death  on  y^ie  3(1  of 
Auguft  X79’— . 

V  0 1*!  L* 


Born  to  Dignities^  but  knew  not  the 
Means  whereby  his  Anceftors  acqui¬ 
red  them,  nor  wiffud  to  perpe* 
ludte  them  with  Eclat  to  his 
Defeendants; 

He  was  a  Peer,  fo  wretchedly  eccentrical, 
that  take  him  all  in  all. 

It  is  to  be  hepf'd  wr  lhall  not  fee  his 
Fellow, 

Boifterous  in  hi  i  Manners,  booriffi  ia 
his  Sentiments ; 

Notorious  as  a  Profligate,  unprincipled 
as  a  Debauchee; 

Morofe  in  private  Lite,  contemptible 
in  the  Senate ; 

Deformed  in  Per  loir  as  in  Mind, 

He  lived  arnongft  the  iireanett  of  Man* 
kind,  in  the  lowed  Species  uf 
Diflipation : 

And  after  having  repeatedly  mocked  the 
Dangers  of  boxing,  w^reftling,  back- 
fword  and  bludgeon- fighting. 

Was  recorded  in  the  Advertifer  of  the 
Day  to  have  been  crulhed  to  Death 
at  a  Bull-baiting  near  his  Seat  in 
— ffrirc,  on  the  3d  of  May 
17S — . 


In  the  prevalent  Hopes  of  a  total  Anni- 
hi’alion,  refts 

EDWARD  GIBBON,  Efq; 

A  Man  potfclTed  of  Talents,  which,  when 
called  forth  in  the  Service  of  his 
Country, 

Shone  with  a  Lultre  that  obfnirtd  the 
mean  Abilities  of  his  Colleagues 
in  Offii'e ; 

When  engaged  in  the  ungrateful  Talk  of 
invalidatii.g  the  Dignity  ol  Religion, 
and  inipofing  on  the  Credulity 
of  Men,  who  embrace  with 
Eageruefs  every  fpcci- 
cious  Opinion 

That  tends  to  correct  what  is  filled 
the  Prejudices  of  Faith, 

For  a  Moment  dazzled  the  Beholder, 
with  an  idle  Glare  that  vanillicd 
at  the  more  fteady  Gaze  of 
confeious  Truth,  and 
bold  Integrity: 

His  Judgment  was  mature,  his  C''ncep* 
lions  llrong,  his  Reafonings  fcldom 
to  be  controverted,  eveu  with 
the  Appearance  of  Succefs. 

His  Exuberance  of  Genius,  and  Fire  of 
Inriaginatiiin,  infiired  aConfidmee  of 
Victory  iti  Difl'*cultics,  tu  the 

V  \i 
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Scale  even  of  extraordinary 
Abilities,  almoft  inex¬ 
tricable. 

He  lived  in  incefTant  Adion,  and  died  a 
to  the  Errors  he  had  adopted 
from  the  precipitate  Rafliiiers  of 
his  Decifiono. 

For  the  Eetinburch  Magazine, 

RESOLFES  of  a  Protestant  in  his 
Right  Senfes^ 

IN  thefe  times  when  refolves  arc  flying 
abutot  like  duft,  it  appears  to  me,  and 
I  hope  will  appear  to  all  Proteftants  who 
can  find  time  to  think  calmly  on  the 
matter. 

That  the  Proteftant  religion  never  was 
lels  in  danger  than  at  prefent. 

That  the  Proieftanr  religion  is  efla- 
bliflitd  by  law,  which  is  more  than  a 
modtft  and  finccrely  religious  man  would 
require  for  his  religion. 

That  whoever  has  religion  in  his  heart, 
will  not  demand  parliamentary  fecurity 
for  it. 

Tiiat  the  Popilh  religion  is  dangerous 
only  by  its  f  erfecuting  fpirit. 

That  pet  feruling  Proteftants  are  more 
dctcft.’.ble  th'in  perfccuting  Papifts,  be- 
caufe  they  ought  to  be  more  enlightened. 

That  it  is  folly  to  imagine  any  Protef’ 
tani  government  would  make  laws  to  en¬ 
able  Papifts  to  perfecutc  its  fubjeds. 

That  from  tluir  writings  and  adions  it 
18  highly  probable  (not  to  fay  certain), 
that  our  ProteMant  zealots,  or  zealous 
Proteftants,  both  in  North  and  South, 
hnow  neither  wha»  Popery  is,  nor  what 
Proteltantirm  is,  nor  what  government  is, 
nor  what  religion  is. 

That  people  w  ho  laugh  at  the  mad  be¬ 
haviour  of  an  ignorant  mifguided  rabble, 
are  neither  irreligious,  profane,  nor  infi¬ 
dels. 

That  any  man  who  aflTembles  40,000 
men  vvithout  aui ''.irity  Irom  government, 
cither  means  mifehief,  or  does  not  know 
«vhat  he  means. 

That  the  wifeft  condud  for  all  prag¬ 
matical  Proteftants, who  fet  thedlielvcs  up 
to  fupporl  that  wdiich  the  whole  authority 
cf  the  kingdom  is  engaged  to  fuppoit, 
and  which  is  in  no  manner  of  danger,  is 
|i)  lie  fnug,afid  fay  no  more  of  the  matter. 

That  it  is  no  man’s  duty  either  to  rc- 
f<^rm  the  ftate  ©r  to  preftrve  it,  but  only 
his  own  (hare  of  it ;  and  that  the  fame 
boKis  true  of  religion. 


H  rT A  G  A  Z  I  N  g,  OR 

That  all  the  declarations  and  protefta- 
tious  that  appeared  in  the  news-papers 
near  two  years  ago,  were  Itudioufiy  cun- 
trived  to  miflead  the  people,  and  mifre- 
prefent  the  w'hoie  affair  to  them,  with  a 
view'  to  awaken  their  ignorant  zeal,  which 
in  more  places  than  one  produced  its  pro¬ 
per  fruits. 

That  if  religion  had  been  in  danger,  it 
mu  ft  be  fuppofed  that  many  men  of  rank, 
property,  ir  fluence,  charader,  learning^ 
and  abilities,  would  have  been  Cciucerneil 
in  thofe  papers;  but  that  almoft  the 
whole  of  them  were  fubferibed  by  men 
vehofe  names  never  were,  or  could  have 
been  heard  of,  but  011  fuch  an  occafion. 

I'hat  every  rational  Proteftant  nuiil  be 
fenfibie,  that  if  ever  religion  or  libe  rty  be 
in  danger,  they  will  find  mere  refpedable 
defenders. 

That  the  true  religion  is  not  to  be  pro¬ 
moted  by  fire,  devaftation,  and  bloudllied, 
but  by  the  fober  lives  and  mild  heavenly 
temper  of  its  profeffors. 

That  in  this  view  of  the  matter,  Pro- 
teftant  zealots,  Proteftant  idiots,  and 
Proteftant  mifereants,  have,  within  tw^o 
years,  done  more  real  injury  to  the  Pro¬ 
teftant  religion,  th  m  it  has  received  foe 
Ihc'^e  laft  hundred,  from  Popilh  diagoons, 
Popilh  priefts,and  Popifii  tyrants. 

That  it  is  the  true  iutcreft  of  all  Pro¬ 
teftants,  Papifts,  Turks,  Pagans,  Infidels, 
and  others,  to  leain  to  govern  their  fa- 
vage  and  unreafonable  pafiions,  to  be 
quiet  and  mind  their  own  bufinefs,  to  live 
in  peace  with  all  men,  and  to  wotft)ip 
God  in  fpirit  and  in  truth  Which  that 
they  may  all  do,  is  the  earneft  prater  cf 
their  w  ell- wiflier  and  moft  obedient  hum¬ 
ble  feivant,  Martin  Mariigot. 

December  1 1 .  1780. 

0«  Ambition  0/ being  «  Member  0/ 

Parliament. 

**  Nunc  agili^ fio^  ij  merfor  civillbus  undis'^ 

Hor. 

N  humble  imitation  of  the  immortal 
Horace,  “  I  fometimes  engage  in 
active  life,  and  am  iminerfed  in  the  w'.ave 
of  ftaie-affairs.”  Occafionally  to  quit  the 
reciufe  cell  of  a  hermit,  and  lake  a  view 
of  what  ii  going  forward  in  the  biify 
world,  aff  jrds  new  materials  for  the  con¬ 
templation  of  philoiophy  ;  for  even  the 
hermit,  like  the  General  within  Ij  ftrong 
intrcnchmcnts,  would  inevitably  oe  ftitr- 
ved,  did  he  not  fometimes  fally  forih> 
plunder  the  enemy  of  ftorcs,  and  then  rc  • 
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treat  to  the  former  place  of  his  feciirity. 
The  hermit,  indeed,  lallies  not  forth  to 
procure  worldly  (lores,  but  food  for  the 
mind  ;  and  in  this  he  is  never  difappoint* 
ed.  The  general  election  has  brought  me 
from  my  cell,  and  I  lhall  return  thither 
with  f»ich  a  fnfficiency  of  fentimental 
plunder  as  will  furniih  me  with  reP.ee* 
tinns  for  all  the  reft  of  my  life.  Ambition 
is  the  common  difturber  pf  ihe  rep  ^fe  of 
mankind,  fince  it  is  the  principal  author 
of  all  our  imaginary  wants,  and  deprives 
ais  of  the  many  real  blellings  we  pofllfs. 
It  is  ambition  only  that  could  tempt  Er- 
neflua  (after  he  had  acquired,  by  his  care, 
induftry,  and  frugality,  an  cafv,  quiet, 
and  independent  retreat)  to  wifti  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  feat  in  the  fenate.  He  ha'i  obtained 
his  v/ilh,  and  that  will  make  him  miier- 
able.  Is  happinefs  peculiar  only  to  that 
narrow  fpot  which  is  circurr.fcribed  by 
the  walls  of  St  Stephen  ?  Oiie  would  at 
Jeaft  think  fo,  from  the  care,  anxiety,  and 
pains,  which  fo  many  take  to  be  feaied 
there.  Alas !  happinefs  is  a  ftranger  there; 
it  is  the  refidence  of  ambition,  the  theatre 
of  contention,  the  labyrinth  of  pernlexity, 
and  the  wilds  <>f  difappointment  I  If  the 
love  of  this  country,  of  which  Erneftns  is 
a  native,  has  prompted  him  to  this  ftep, 
his  defign  is  laudable  :  but  how  few  have 
talents  equal  to  fuch  an  undertaking!  Can 
a  weakly  conftituti.in  give  days  and  nights 
attendance  on  the  bulinels  of  the  Iloufe  ? 
•Can  the  epicure  prefer  the  nfe  of  a  dainty 
fupper,  and  the  regularity  of  his  meals,  to 
fit  all  night  frequently  to  hear  dull,  and 
infipid  harangues  about  nothing,  and 
which  at  lad  generally  terminates  in  no¬ 
thing  ^  Can  there  he  any  pleafure  in  being 
witnefs  to  the  difiTipatiori  of  the  treafures 
of  the  nation  in  uftlefs  places  and  unme¬ 
rited  penlions?  Can  the  generous  bofona 
glow  with  additional  warmth,  when  rhe 
eye  communicates  to  it,  that  honour,  vir- 
tue,  and  integrity,  arc  overpowerc  d  by 
venial  numbers  ?  And  laftly,  are  thefe  all 
the  returns  he  is  likely  to  meet  with  for 
having  facrifioed  a  great  part  of  his  eftate, 
his  peace,  his  tranquility,  and  repofe  ?  It 
is  much  to  be  fe  'red,  that  thofe  who  thus 
ardently  piirfne  the  honour^  have  tlteir 
eye  no  left  fixed  on  the  profit,  which  can* 
not  be  obtained  but  at  the  expence  of  the 
deftru^ftion  of  their  country,  and  their 
own  ficrifice  of  every  principle  of  virtue. 
Lord  Cheltcrfield  has  taught  m  to  believe, 
that  the  v.heel  of  (late  is  as  much  guides 
by  mechanical  principles  as  the  hand  or 
wattr-ciii^iiie,  and  the  workers  of  it  as 


much  mechanics  as  a  blackfmith  or  carpen¬ 
ter:  all  work  for  their  wages,  and  all  do 
what  their  mailers  bid  them.  If  the  car¬ 
penter  claims  his  chips,  the  ftatrfmea 
thinks  he  has  n  >  left  a  right  to  the Jhav- 
hnis  of  royalty,  and  the  fly  pickings  of 
the  nation.  If  thefe  matters  be  founded 
on  truth,  how  vain  and  idle  is  theccndinfl 
of  the  man,  who,  having  fpent  his  youth 
.in  the  hurry,  toils,  and  fatigues  of  bufi- 
nefs,  and  having  acquired  a  moderate  for-* 
tune,  luffieient  to  niake  him  happy  for  the 
remainder  of  hifi  lilc,  dial!  be  hurried  on 
to  ambitious  pmfnits,  that  will  rob  him 
of  the  little  he  ponTcd'cs,  and  deprive  him 
of  every  terreftnal  comfort  I  Parties,  jun¬ 
tos,  and  fadlions,  will  be  for  ever  per¬ 
plexing  hint;  and  riot,  node,  and  confu- 
lion,  will  prove  the  paultry  lubilifutea  of 
co<^lnefs,  calmnefs,  and  ferenity.  Hr  will 
fee  every  thing  through  ?  deceitful  medi¬ 
um  ;  for  ins  and  outs  will  fnrroniid  him, 
(as  flics  do  a  honey- pot  to  rob  it  (d  its 
f'veets),  to  draw  him  into  error,  and  to 
violate  his  i’ onfcicnce.  Hippy  the  man 
who  is  not  tormented  with  ambition, 
which,  in  prop  ortion  to  the  ftmee  it  gains 
over  us,  contributes  more  or  lefs  to  our 
WTctchednels  !  Like  a  deceitful  Uirninous 
vapour,  we  pleafantly  follow  it  till  it  va- 
nilbes,  and  leaves  us  behind.  ‘In  our 
courfe  through  life,  we  think  not  of  the 
(horlnefs  of  its  duration;  and  ofb.  n  do 
men  difturb,  night  after  night,  the  repofe 
of  their  pillows,  in  fifrming  fchcm.es  of 
grandeur  and  dignities,  wldch  they  never 
live  to  enjoy,  aLd  fometimes  die  before 
they  pofleft  then:>.  Mr  Buike  has  very 
juftly  obferved,  on  a  fimilar  infiance,  and 
that  a  very  recent  one,  “  What  (Indowa 
we  are,  and  what  iliadows  we  pr.rfut 

A  HERMIT. 

HiNTs/<?r  Refinement  w  Fashion¬ 
able  CONVEKSATK  N. 

IT  is  undoubtedly  the  province  of  thoTe 
polite  men  v/ho  exhibit  their  irrejtfti- 
hie  fehrs  in  public  places,  and  form  the 
molt  confiderahle  part  of  the  Tony  to  un¬ 
dertake  works  fo  particulnr'y  relative  to 
its  advancement  as  the  fubjev^f  of  <  pre¬ 
lent  eiTty.  But  when  I  confidei  that  the 
din  of  arms  has  drawn  away  thofe  fweet 
gcntlemin  to  kick  their  <i:jarlike  heels  du¬ 
ring  the  lad  fiimmer  at  the  watering 
plarx  s,  or  pick  their  important teet h 
“  the  pomp  and  circuiidtance 
vve  mud  perceive  the  tafk  necelTirily  to 
devolve  on  the  kifurc  momtntc  cf  the 
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turbulent  citizens.  The  thefis  I  propofe 
at  prtfent  to  dwell  upon  is  the  qualifica¬ 
tion  of  all  the  little  arvphibious  matters 
who  fmirk  about  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  btft  company,  bv  rftablilhing  a  fvl- 
tem  ot  BtANDiLof^ENCE  whtch  may 
anticipuie  tnc  atlvanUge  of  cnteiing  a 
packet -boat  at  Dover,  and  the  cxpencc  of 
potting  through  the  great  towns  of  Frai'Cc 
and  Italy.  Now,  although  many  are  per¬ 
fect  matters  ot  the  reigning  proverbs  and 
to'nfis,  can  difeourfe  on  the  weather, 
fwear  with  tolerable  enaphafis,  and  abule 
Mi»'5firy  with  crractiul  affuTance,  there  are 
Wy  few  indeed  who  are  w’orthy  of  a  high 
ita^iuii  in  iny  Ichocl  ot  eloquence.  It  is 
the  giand  fcience  of  Speech  ifi cation 
which  I  now  mean  to  propagate  in  the 
pcilite  world,  and  which  I  cannr>t  better 
explain  than  by  calling  it  a  kind  of  verbal 
fencing  \  for,  as  the  mechanical  ufe  of  that 
art  is  to  thruft  and  with  dexterity 

and  addrefi,  fo  ‘he  figurative  is  to  vent 
choice  of  mellifluous  expi  tllions  in  a  fei- 
eritific  and  engaging  ftile.  This  refined 
fyftem,  which  has  long  been  vague  and 
iindeferminable,  I  have  the  vanity  to  fup* 
pofc  jult  on  the  eve  of  illultration,  by 
means  of  a  few  luccceding  pradfical  hints, 
which  1  lhall  hereafter  lake  in  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  extending  to  a  hrge  q-"arto.  in‘iiu 
led,  I  he  Dawdling  Ledger,  or  Pup¬ 
py’s  Vade  Mecum.  I  hereby  propofe 
opening  a  falefbcp  for  the  tlifpofa!  of  this 
fafhliinable  greafe  to  the  wheels  vf  vanity^ 
and  have  little  doubt  of  making  a  fortune 
by  my  profeflion  ;  fince  a  very  fmall  de¬ 
gree  of  attention  w  ill  produce  the  iiiofl: 
happy  metamorphofes,  and  in  fine  draw 
any  gentleman  of  tolerable  copabiVtiy  f-'cm 
the  Gothic  to  the  Corinthian^  and  from 
the  barb^rifm  of  a  Vandal  to  the  fram'd 
and  glaz'd  refinement  of  a  French  Amhafj'a^ 
dor, — A  fine  fptech  is  undoubtedly  the 
roofl  po-.»  erfni  .artillery  in  favour  of  a 
finart  roan  :  By  a  fine  ipeech,  I  mean  cue 
th'ii  t'i  produced  wiih  txprtflion  and  epi¬ 
grammatic  p  oignancy,  favouring  at  the 
fame  time  of  conceit,  vivacity,  norfenie, 
compliifjncc,  and  eflrontciy.  Now  it  is 
not  fnilicient  for  a  man  to  have  loh  half 
his  fortune  in  St  Jameses  Street,  and  the 
other  half  at  Newmarket,  to  be  complete¬ 
ly /fo.ve  and  have  as  many  exccntione 
as  rooms  in  his  honfe  ;  nor  will  it  avail  to 
have  kificd  the  Pope’s  tor,  and  feen  all 
the  Princes  of  France  dine  in  public,  if 
he  is  ncTcrthclefs  incapable  of  delivering 
his  ideas  by  a  courfe  of  fine  fpeeches. 
Tilling  this  matter,  therefore,  very  much 


H  MAGAZINE,  or 

to  heart,  I  am  refolved  that  Puppylfm  flipj; 
want  no  luftre  that  I  can  afford  it ;  but 
that  the  precious  little fattin  graf shoppers 
of  the  world  whoy^//  about  the  puilieus 
of  a  Fefilnoy  fliall  be  equipped  with  the 
requiftie  pow'derings  of  impertinence,  and 
be  cn.^bled  to  caper  thcmleives  into  the 
mod  idolatrous  admiration.  I  wciiid 
recommend  ir  to  gentlemen  who  are  in¬ 
clined  to  be  moded,  to  rehearft  in  tiuir 
own  apartments  before  they  venture  to 
perform  in  public;  juft  flipping  on  thrir 
bag  and fword,  without  which  tluy  are 
unqualified perfonsy  and  hare  no  right  to 
kill  game*  I  fliould  approve  likewdle  of  a 
fp  >ited  coat,  as  by  putting  a  gentleman 
upon  good  terms  with  himfilfy  it  might  cn- 
creafe  his  zeal  and  application.  In  the 
making  and  delivery  of  a  fine  fpeech,  the 
firft  thing  to  be  confidered  is  the  pofilion 
of  the  body,  the  decent  extenfion  of  one 
leg,  a  broad  fmile,  and  a  moft  fafeinatin^ 
unity  of  the  ears  and  fliriuldcrs  at  the 
time  of  fpeaking.  But  cbferve  there  is  a 
palpable  dift'erence  between  2l  pretty  fpeech 
and  ^  fine  fpeech;  the  former  muft  partake 
of  cour^efy  and  affability  ;  the  latter  of 
pomp  and  romance. 

Suppofe,  for  an  inftance  of  the  former, 
Mifs  Love-Puppy  in  a  large  afl'enibly  was 
to  inquire,  which  of  the  two  ladies  you 
thought  the  handfomtft  ?  clofe  your  left 
hand,  containing  your  chapeau  brasy  to¬ 
wards  your  breaft,  ftrefching  out  y(*ur 
riglit,  and  languifhing  into  a  moll  nz* 
defer ihahle  ftmper^  *'Cply,  You,  Mi* 
dam — you  are  the  only  perfon  in  compa¬ 
ny  who  cannot  fee  a  prettier  th  m  cither.'’ 
After  a  profound  bow,  recover  yourfelf 
with  a  fiidden  fmirk  felf  approb  uion, 
arid  await  the  appluife  of  the-  company. 
Now  this  ia  B pretty  fpeech  limply  and  per* 
tinenfly  gathered  fioin  the  context ;  but  a 
fne  fpeech  contains  much  more  fciencc 
and  myftericufneftf,  together  with  a  great¬ 
er  foleomity  of  paiife  and  impcrtance.  If 
the  fa-me  lady,  for  ififtance,  perceiving 
your  company  and  converfation  particu- 
l^rly  cour'ed,  fliould  exclaim,  Dear  Mr 
Daw  dle— your  acquaintance  is  fo  exten* 
five.”  Clafp  your  hands  together  upon 
yoiir  bouquet,  and  raifing  your  flioulder^ 
gradually  above  your  fide  curls,  ratiuf 
inclining  forward  with  tne  bead,  and  with 
profound  folemnity  reply,  Oh,  Madam 
—  my  acquaintance  is  indeed  dilated  — 
but  as  for  my  affe^lions — (he're  look  sR 
much  like  a  fool  as  poflihle)  your  eyes 
have  long  contraded  them  to  a  toens. 
Titc  formality  of  fuch  a  fpeech  will  fuon 
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wear  off  when  the  fcience  growfl  more 
familiar  ;  and  your  reputation  is  for  ever 
cftablilhed,  if  (as  may  \tx^  pojfibly  be  the 
cafe)  yoiirmiflrefs  docs  not  happen  to  un* 
derltand  a  word  of  it.  Th  n  may  you 
explain  it,  which  do  loud  enough  for  the 
left  of  the  party  to  catch  the  dregs  of 
your  genius,  who  will  not  fail  to  marvel, 
if  you  really  are  a  thorough  fine  many  that 
you  actually  underftand  a  Latin  (word. 
But  befiden  thefe  effufions  of  brilliancy, 
there  is  a  fort  of  Gamut  to  be  learnt,  by 
which  yi'u  may  acquire  a  pretty  turn  of 
fpeaking  upon  the  inoft  ordinary  occur- 
renccB ;  referving  thefe  finiihed  com¬ 
pounds  of  elegance  and  rhapfody  for  pub¬ 
lic  Spreadations  and  Ton  Fellival?.  If  a 
lady  propuics  quadrille  to  you,— “  You 
never  can  pa/s  when  flie  allows  you  to 
play  with  have*  If  whiit — you  are  fure 
of  one  honour  let  fortune  be  as  unfavoura¬ 
ble  as  poflTible.’*  If  flic  informs  you  (he 
was  up  very  late  thi.-i  morning  ;  tell  her 
“  the  Sun  had  the  advantage,  who  faw  her 
before  Ihc  faw  him.*^  If  ihc  fliould  be  fo 
free  fpoben  as  to  call  you  a  fool  or  a  booby, 
— “  Yon  are  giad  of  it— for  the  dullncfs 
of  your  genius  will  reflect  the  brightncls 
of  hers.’*  But  if  thefe  brilliant  effuftons 
of  your  wit  fliould  fo  far  efcape  the  com¬ 
pany  that  nf)  one  fliall  difeover  any  pro- 
peniity  to  laugh,  lau^h  yourfelf-^ihtxt  is 
nothing  like  that  —as  it  promotes  good 
humour,  and  ihewsyou  arc  free  from^re- 
judke  and  mauvaife  konte. 

My  ytuing  friend  Tom  Whipper  Snap¬ 
per,  to  whom  I  have  communicated  gre  <t 
(kill  in  this  branch,  and  taken  profiife 
pains  toinfl^rtn  thoroughly  upon  the  fub- 
jeCd,  has  been  in  town  but  tvv«)  winters, 
and  rtl  back  him  againd  In’t  l^uope  at  a 
fine  fpeech.  llis  Ldl  letter  to  me  is  as 
follows;— Dear  Sir,  I  can  neveu  fiifli- 
cicn’.ly  thank  yon  for  t!ie  iotrotlneti(>n 
you  hive  given  me  into  polite  life,  wliere- 
by  I  am  become  Inch  a  confounded 
favoiuite  with  fhe  wofueo,  that  up(ui  ray 
foul  it  is  making  a  toil  or  a  pleafo»e.  I 
fl  itter  myftrlf  not  a  Utlh"  ••pou  the  progrefy 
I  am  enjoving  daily  an  I  fiourly  m  the  art 
of  fiiii  fpeeches  ;  for  I  don’t  believe  tliere 
is  now  a  man  in  tovvn  hippier  in  his 
addreO,  gi  aver  in  his  <lelivery,  or  more 
rhapfodical  in  his  exprefliorn ;  nay,  ib 
very  particular  have  I  been  n  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  time  land  place,  that  I  have  a  mofl: 
Tneth;>dicai  arrangement  of  »ny  idea^.  and 
have  a  fmattering  of  ef  quenl  rt-piy  ffT 
every  occatiun,  be  it  a  bill  room,  d  p:Ut 


fdupery  a  public  garden,  or  a  tea  table. 
And  although  I  fuffrr  proper  intervals  In 
clapfe  between  my  fpetches,  that  the 
company  may  not  lofc  the  e  lat  of  my  wir, 
I  no  more  confidcr  a  fpeech  worn  out  by 
having  been  once  ufed,  than  a  coat  by 
having  been  once  put  on.  In  fliort.  Sir, 
I  am  become  fuch  an  adept  that  1  propofc 
foon  to  favour  the  world  with  a  publica¬ 
tion  of  my  own  on  the  fubje^t.  But  Icfl: 
you  fli  )iiid  conceive  that  I  am  only 
puffing  off  my  accomplinimente,  and  do 
not  only  r^a’iy  make  the  proficiency  you 
could  wifli,  1  ihall  pioceed  to  prove  my- 
felf  by  example  t'le  molt  creditable  of 
your  pupils  When  1  afka  lady  to  dance, 
it  is  fomething  in  tliis  fort : — “  Deign, 
Madam,  to  fign  with  your  liand  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  my  prefent  eujoviT.ent.”  Or  thu:, 
“  Be  fo  iiidulient,  Madam,  to  confirm 
my  tiopes  of  having  the  bed  partner  iu 
the  room  Or  again,  Create  me. 
Madam,  the  envy  of  the  company.’’  Not 
content  with  this,  I  take  occalion,  gene¬ 
rally,  to  rivtt  my  fn  ft  fpeech,  which  is  only 
pretty  t  by  a  fecond  which  is  alio  fine  ?  for 
if  I  am  fufpedleti  of  flattery  in  cumpli- 
minting  her  dancing  — I  reply — “  If  their 
be  any  compument,  M.dam,  it  mult  be 
to  my  ozvn  Ta/h.^^ — I  was,  iaft  week,  din¬ 
ing  at  Sir  Simpfon  Sideboard*!',— you 
k'mw  Sideboard— a  damn’d  good  r.atured 
fellow  ! — curred  ■  ridiculous  by  the  bye, 
to  put  Ids  iilver  fpurs  among  his  plate  to 
heU)  out  the  coup  d'ceuil-  Howevc’,  I 
din’d  there  o’  Wednefday,  and  a  lady  in 
the  company  having  dreffied  the  gizzard 
cf  a  turkey  with  pepper  and  fair,  fdd  die 
had  made  a  df*vil,  and  hop’d  to  temot  me. 
Whfteupoii  I  f.iatchcd  up  my  ch*hfati 
brniy  and  flirngying  up  my  ihoiildersi  ac¬ 
cording  to  your  direittions,  replied,  “Oil 
Midirnl — wlien  Angels  make  Dev.’  .. 
who  would  not  'v.lU  to  be  tempt^"-!  !’* 
This  gained  rne  fo  mu:h  credit,  that  T 
have  never  head'd  tlie  1  ilt  of  it;  uay,  I 
have  known  it  told  iwice  n  an  eveniui:; 
aiultheftme  I  i  !y  iccvtlup  me  0. ice  called 
upo't  u’.e  in  a  iarec  aiT'nVdy  rn  fomc- 
Ihing  cicvi'r  an*!  larpi  !'.  *  tn-  m,  “  M  id  im, 
(reluuvd  i)  if  you  wilii  to  have  thec-.m- 
iviiiy  e  ».u;  lele!/  iiirpiifed,  pr.iy  do  y  ki 
fay  fo’ucthi.ig  that  ia  r.ot  rltvcr.  I  Will 
only  trouble  y.<  -  wii’i  one  mor« 
and  the’  ’,  c’.'!  fo**  your  appiauL*.  My 
friend  M.fs.Idv-r- Giggle  wa'- trying  on  \ 
ne  v  cap  at  one  of  rny  morning  lounges 
v.'bh  her  family,  am'  after  the  approbation 
cfliiJgirlii  hid  paQ\il  uuammouny,  my 


verdifl  was  called  for,  when  I  brought  it  **  Bacchus  (the  proverb  tells  us)  hain 
in  “  Manfiaughter  upon  my  honour.”  drowned  more  men  than  KtptuneJ*  I 
Befidcs  my  accomplifhments, however, on  will, not  decide  upon  this;  but  I  do  not 
this  head,  I  am  grown  completely  the  Ton  think  there  is  any  vice  that  is  fo  thorough* 
in  all  other  matters  ;  I  have  kill’d  my  ly  rooted,  or  more  impudently  purined 
man,  debauched  my  woman,  and  bought  in  the  lower  ranks  of  men  than  drunken* 
off  my  child. — I  am  a  damned  fellow  tor  nefs.  If  you  afk  them  their  reafons  or 
a  tafte,  and  am  allowed  to  pafs  fentence  views  in  it,  they  tell  you,  to  bury  their 
upon  the/rV/Z feriovs  man  the  lecond  time  troubles,  and  dellroy  the  remembrance  of 
ie  opens  his  mouth.  My  coat  id  more  worldly  difappointments;  and  lince  tht^y 
copied  than  any  n«an*s  in  London,  and  I  cannot  obtain  contentment  in  the  way 
can  make  a  taylor  s  fortune  fiujner  than  Providence  has  laid  down,  they  are  refol- 
another  man  c<m  luii  out  hii  own.  In  ved  to  fet  up  a  plan  ot  their  own. 
fummer  I  raifir  on  the  pantiles ;  in  winter  But  how  a  man  can  reft  fccure  und^r 
I  fee  if  there  is  any  body  at  Bath.  I  am  fuch  a  ftupid  and  idle  excufe  for  a  vice 
generally,  if  at  all,  at  Church  by  the  which  leads  him  to  deftruetinn,  is  really 
pftlm:-,  and  at  the  Feftino  by  lurper.  I  beyond  all  my  conjc(ftiircs  ;  there  appears 
go  to  bed  before  the  watchman,  and  rife  to  me  in  this,  fuch  a  ftiameful  deficiency 
before  the  moon:  Am  re^uiar  in  my  of  rcafon  and  refleiftion,  that  I  am  unable 
irregularities i  confftent  in  my  inconfften*  to  exprefs  my  contempt  of  ft  ;  for  rather 
r/Vj,  civil  to  my  creditors,  a  wovftnpper  than  truft  to  Providence  for  fuccour  and 
of  the  women,  and  your  moft  chedren:  relief,  they  cliufe  to  (corn  and  rejedt  it,  and 
bumble  fervant,  T.  W.”  endeavour*to  divert  their  calamities  by  in- 

t(/Xication,  which  ferves  no  other  purpofe 
On  Drinking  to  Excess.  than  to  increaieand  cheriih  their  paffions. 

^  Indeed  we  frcquenly  find  men  of  very 

vice  of  drunkennefs  feems  to  be  fhining  talents  and  underftandings  have 
Ju  pretty  ancient,  and  has  been  care-  recourfe  to  the  fame  methods  for  relief, 
fully  tranfmitted  from  the  times  of  Bac-  Their  irrefolution  and  want  of  fortitude 
ebus  down  to  the  prefent  ;  neither  has  it  againft  the  attacks  of'difappointment,  will 
been  hurt  or  leffened  in  the  conveyance,  not  carry  them  through  tiieir  troubles, 
but  rather  feems  to  have  gathered  frelh  but  they  recur  into  the  worft  and  moft 
attradlons  in  its  paffige,  both  to  amufe  beaftly  methods  to  baoifti  it,  which  at  be/l 
and  deftrey  its  pra^tifers.  It  is  fomething  arc  ineffectual,  for^  the  return  of  defpair 
parallel  to  madneft*,  and  indeed  maybe  (to  Ay  nothing  of  the  diferedit  of  it)  ia 
called  one  fpeciea  of  it,  becaufe  the  cir-  fure  to  be  in  a  double  proportion, 
cumftance  of  being  dripped  of  reafon  Therefore,  when  it  is  confidered  that 
compels  men  to  expofc  a  number  of  ideas,  drunkennefs  not  only  fubjedls  us  to  the 
which,  although  they  might  once  have  deteftation  and  contempt  of  men  of  fenfe 
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co»np3ny,  to  contract  the  inconveniences 
of  a  decayed  conftilution,  and  totally  f  poil 
thcmfelves  for  the  duties  of  life.  All  the 
drunkard’s  former  virtues  and  qualifica¬ 
tions  arc  wafhed  away  in  torrents  of  li¬ 
quor,  and  he  is  left  an  ebjedt  no  other- 
wife  didint^uifficd  from  a  bwift,  than  by 
his  form  erccfl,  the  nonfenfe  he  u  ter^, 
aifti  the  violence  and  extravagance  of  his 
palTions.  There  is  a  certa  n  medium  cf 
aniufemcnts  fv>r  ihc  mind,  which  it  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  purfue  and  encourage  without 
tranfgreflion.  There  is  but  liult  merit  in 
a  perpetual  folitude,  but  it  is  as  certain 
there  is  much  Icfs  in  a  lite  of  drinking  and 
dilTipation. 

The  following  letter  was  written  to  me 
by  a  gentleman  who  was  quite  a  ftranger 
to  tliih  habit,  and  who  happily  rtfolved  to 
confider  it  as  a  dangerous  companion, 
with  whom  he  would  never  Irult  himiUf 
afecond  time. 

“  Dc^r  Sir, 

I  think  it  is  perfedlly  idle  to  argue  or 
exclaim  againft  the  pievalent  vice  of  drun* 
kennefs,  becaufe,  belides  the  pleafurc  a 
man  thinks  he  finds  in  the  gratification  of 
a  corrupted  habit,  the  followers  of  it 
chufe  to  make  the  diftrefiTes  of  life  a  plea 
for  foftening  them  by  liquor,  by  w'hich 
they  have  modelled  it  into  a  vice  that  is 
ufcful  and  necefTiiry.  However,  I  will 
not  here  enumerate  the  deftrudive  effeds 
it  produces,  or  the  wretched  degradation 
of  our  (pccies  in  fome  fits  of  drunkennel'-, 
but  fay  foinething  about  myfelf  in  the 
fame  fituation.  I  am  above  fifty,  of  a 
very  fingiilar  and  temperate  difpofuion, 
mingled  with  a  good  deal  of  gravity, 
which,  however,  is  no  prevention  to  fits 
of  joliity,  mirth,  and  good  humour,  wiien 
I  have  a  mind  to  relax  from  rtfledion  a.^id 
Itudy  ;  for  1  can  enjoy  all  thefe  without 
the  help  of  wine,  and  probably  in  a  much 
more  perfect  degree,  becaufe  the  fenfes 
arc  left  unpolluted  and  more  at  liberty 
to  relilh  them  :  however,  I  have  the  fin- 
gularity  to  have  been  breei  up  in  great 
temperance,  and  a  tho.  ugh  deteftaiinn 
of  drinking  in  particular,  and  had  there¬ 
fore  continued  in  a  (late  of  indifflTcnce  as 
to  that  article,  till  laft  night,  when  I  was 
not  only  inveigled  to  get  out  of  my  depth 
as  to  my  quantity  of  liquor,  but  an  arch  • 
wag  in  our  company,  hearii  g  me  boait  of 
my  abftincnce,  muft  nteds  play  me  a  trick, 
and  infufe  a  double  portion  of  fpirits  in 
our  punch,  which  did  my  bufinefs,  a^'d 
fuon  overturned  my  fenfcj :  from  that 


tiine  I  had  no  further  remembrance  of 
enjoyment  of  my  friends,  nor  had  any 
con ver fit  ion  with  them  ;  all  my  faculties, 
which  w’ere  bet* ire  agreeably  employed 
and  amu.Vd  in  liftening  or  conveifing, 
were  now  v  iniihtd  and  .ieftroyed,  and  my 
feiifes  totally  1  ‘pped  oiT. 

“  The  brutaiides  and  extravagancies  I 
mr.nutted  in  tnat  trim,  1  am  unable  ti> 
ut'lcribe,  anvl  fliuuld  be  probably  (hot  ked 
to  kiiviw;  I  can  only  lay  that  the  reflection 
and  apprcheiifton  (now  I  am  in  my  fen- 
(e  =  )  of  having  behaved  before  men  of  (erne 
like  a  bead  i\i\d  a  fool^  it>  ically  intolerable. 

1  remc'i  ber  very  little  of  what  pafl’ d,  al¬ 
though  there  are  feveral  circurnfianccii 
whic'i  feem  iippermolt  in  my  thoughts, 
which  I  am  (ince  told  arc  true  enough, 

I  went  up  to  a  clergyman  who  was  talk¬ 
ing  very  eloquently  on  the  beauties  of 
morality  and  rtl  gioa,  and  although  I 
had  never  feen  him  before,  yet,  becaufe 
his  converfation  was  diigufling,  I  took 
him  a  box  on  the  ear,  plucked  oil*  his  wig, 
and  flung  it  in  the  fire,  with  a  few  oilicf 
enormities  of  the  like  nature.  Ti  e  gen¬ 
tleman  was  meek  enough  to  confider  ir.c 
as  a  madman,  and  therefore  exciifed  rne. 

I  then  rambled  to  another  box,  in  wiiich 
was  a  gentleman  dreded  in  ilie  highc/t 
tdfie  and  elegance:  he  was  alio  engaged 
in  a  topic  ot  converfation  w'hich  I  chofe 
to  contradidf,  and  this  I  o'id  in  fneh  halle 
and  fury,  that,  being  fuddenly  (eized  with 
a  fit  of  the  hickupsfroin  my  liquor,  I  dif- 
charged  the  contents  of  my  ftoir.ach  iiito 
his  bofjin,  befidci  fpoidrig  his  brricadcd 
waificoat.  This  gentleman,  not  ‘living 
I'o  much  pat-ence  as  the  clergym  n.  '  "/c 
me  a  f  und  beating,  that  I  am  fiifi’  w.th 
his  blows  to  this  hour.  I  am  alfo  told 
for  my  further  comfort,  that  never  was 
any  btbavi.  u.^  more  completely  reveifrd 
tiian  mine;  for  ihcfc  ger.tleir.cn  in  iny 
own  company  who  moll  dcfcrvtd  ctviliiy 
and  efltem,  and  to  whom  1  was  n  nt 
complaifaui  brfoic,  «  ere  tne  greatefi  oD- 
je(5ts  vi  rn^  fury  and  violence  then.  In 
(hurt,  my  behaviou.^  in  that  condition 
was  fuch  a  c*'mpoat<d  of  imjitriinence, 
ftupiuity,  folly,  and  noife,  that  to  avoid 
thedifgrace  and  contempt  fuch  a  beafily 
and  (tupid  vice  excites.  It  is  m.y  firm  rclo- 
1  lit  I  on  neve>*  to  get  dnink 

N.  I>.  i  omi^ttd  to  m;n‘ion  that  i 
was  dripped,  robbed,  and  redied  in  the 
keane!,  before  5  got  ho.nc.” 

*S^BRIUS, 
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REMARKS  on  a  Dfbate  in  the  Pan¬ 
theon. 

To  tk§  Publisher  of  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine. 

SIR, 

Happened  laft  Thnifday  to  pay  a  vi* 
fit  to  the  Pantheon,  and  as  I  take  it 
to  be  the  intercft  of  that  focitty,  as  of  all 
other  inftitutions  for  the  public  entertain- 
went  or  inftrudion,  to  know  uhal  opi¬ 
nion  is  generally  entertained  of  their  pro¬ 
ceedings,  1  thought  it  would  not  be  im¬ 
proper  to  communicate  to  you  what  ob- 
fervations  then  occurred  to  me,  that  you 
might  infert  them  in  your  ufefiil  Maga¬ 
zine,  if  you  thought  they  defervcd  it. 

The  remarks  1  have  to  make  arc  chiefly 
two,  which,  as  they  are  in  i(?m€  degree 
of  oppoflte  natures,  may  ferve  to  bal  incc 
each  other. 

At  a  pretty  late  period  of  the  debate, 
which  regarded  the  conoin^t  of  a  certain 
Scotch  Nobleman  now  in  the  tow*  cr,  there 
arofe  a  gentleman  whofe  app'^arance  was 
plainlyan  aiTumed  one, and  ihiswas  ttie  only 
circumftancc  in  his  behaviour  that  night 
which  gave  me  a  favourable  idea  of  his 
charaiffer. — 1  was  in  hopes  that  the  flnti- 
merts  he  was  now  alhamed  to  deliver  but 
^  in  difguife,  he  might  one  day  be  afliamed 
to  hive  ertertained.  \  underftood  from 
^  his  fpeech,  that  he  had  fpoke  there  at  the 
former  meeting,  and  that  he  now  rofe 
only  to  ’akc  notice  of  fome  anlwers  which 
were  then  made  to  him.  This  he  did,  not 
by  refuting  what  they  contained,  but  by 
pointing  out  the  places,  and,  in  one  in* 
fiance,  at  leafi,  mentioning  the  names  of 
thofe  w  ho  pave  them  ;  adding,  at  ibe  lamc 
time,  w’hat  he  called  ajeft,  but  w  hat  was 
in  fa^  a  moft  opprobrious  defeription  of 
each.  He  all  along  interlarded  his  fatire 
with  quotations  from  feripture,  which, 
you  know,  is  underfiood  now-a  days  to 
conflitute  ihe  eflVncc  «"f  irony  and  ridi* 
cnle,  as  if  f  irfooih  inftances  of  the  bom- 
baft  and  ridiculous  were  only  *0  be  found 
in  the  words  of  infpiralion.  This  gentle¬ 
man  at  length  brought  on  himfelf  the  dif- 
pleafure  of  the  Members,  and  with  no 
fmal!  difficulty  w^as  filenced  by  the  Prefi- 
cient.ti  the  honour,  1  muft  fay,  of  the  Soci¬ 
ety  t>f  the  Pantheon ,  as  it  would  have  been 
to  their  eternal  difgrace  to  have  allowed  a 
young  man  fetting  out  in  life  to  gain  their 
applaufe,  or  even  to  efcape  without  cen- 
fure,  after  the  vileft-  proftitution  of  his  ta¬ 
lents  The  ufing  of  the  feripture^  for  a 
vehicle  of  fatirCj  o«any  how  as  the  means 
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of  raifing  a  laugh,  though  it  is  now  fo 
coinmcmly  praiftifed,  fhew's,  in  my  opi- 
nion,  bad  tafte,  bad  breeding,  and  the 
moft  daring  impiety.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  beft  judges,  the  Bible  is  held  to  con¬ 
tain  the  grandeft  and  moft  fublime  fenti- 
ments,  delivered  in  the  noblcft  and  moft 
fuitable  language ;  but  though  this  were 
not  the  cafe,  it  is  the  worft  nrianners  to 
ridicule  in  any  company  what  they  or  any 
of  them  deem  facred.  For  the  impiety 
of  fuch  a  pra<^lice,  it  is  fo  glaring,  that  I 
will  not  infill  upon  it. 

The  other  obfervation  I  have  to  make 
refpe^tn  an  individual  of  the  fociciy,  and 
therefore  would  be  improper,  were  it  not 
that  his  offi  :e  rendered  him  confpicuous, 
and  made,  in  a  manner,  w^hatever  he  did 
the  deed  of  the  whole.  A  gentleman 
whole  merits  I  am  told  have  long  re¬ 
commended  him  as  a  member  of  the  Pan¬ 
theon,  and  whofe  cloth  ought  to  have 
protected  him  from  any  fufpicions  which 
were  not  very  well  founded,  dropt  the 
following  expreffion  in  the  heat  of  argu¬ 
ment :  “  Kings,  iike-i7>^/;;j,  feldom  have 
the  truth  told  them.’^  You  would  not 
think,  1  dare  fay,  that  there  was  any 
thing  immodeft  here?  If  there  was,  at 
leaft,  it  muft  have  been  implied  in  the 
word  virgin^  which  is  directly  contrary 
to  the  idea  which  that  word  fupgcfts  to 
my  ear.  The  Prefident,  however,  if  i 
heard  well,  faid  it  was  extremely  immo¬ 
deft,  and  that  he  did  not  exped  it  from 
the  gentleman ;  which,  I  cenfefs,  railed 
fome  fufpicion  in  me,  though  I  had  no 
acquaintance  of  the  gentleman  who  fat  ai 
Prefident,  that  he  w’as  one  of  thofe  deli¬ 
cate  people  whom  Dean  Swift  defines  to  be 
people  of  nafty  ideas.  I  am  no  member  of 
of  the  Pantheon,  nor  am  I  connected  with 
any  that  arc  ;  but  as  a  friend  to  liberal  a- 
mufements,  efpecially  of  the  literary  kind, 
I  heartily  wifli  their  i'uccefs,  which,  I 
conceive,  f  cannot  better  promote,  than 
by  laying  before  them  and  the  public 
what  I  reckon  to  be  laudable  or  blame¬ 
worthy  in  their  condudt.  X. 

Edin.  Dec,  ii.  1780. 

ANECDOTES. 

Of  Monf,  DE  Voltaire. 

Every  one  who  vlfitcd  Ferney  during 
the  life-time  of  that  great  genius, 
knows  that  he  had  a  curious  hanging 
writing- delk  within  the  curtains  of  Ul^ 
bed|  with  two  candles  conftantly  burns 
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ing,  and  all  the  apparatus  for  writing,  and 
containing  fuch  papers  as  he  had  occi- 
fion  to  refer  to.  The  defk  was  conA me¬ 
ted  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  c<Mild  let  it 
up  and  down  as  he  pleafed;  io  that  when 
he  did  not  want  to  ufe  it,  by  drawing  it 
up,  no  light  appeai'Cil  upun  his  pilLiw  to 
interrupt  his  repofe.  One  night,  by 
fome  accident,  as  it  is  fuppolcd,  one  of 
the  candles  fell  out  of  its  focket,  and  fet 
fire  to  the  papers  upon  the  dclk;  the  cur- 
tains  were  prefenlly  in  a  blaze,  and  V'ol- 
taire  narrowly  ♦'fcaped  wi  h  his  life,  lie 
was,  as  natuiaily  in  ly  be  fnppofed,  great¬ 
ly  terrified  ;  but  the  ihock  of  thia  confli- 
gration  was  noiniiig,  compared  to  the 
anxiety  he  felt,  wiien  be  found  lome  of 
his  moft  valuable  maniifcripts  were  de- 
firoyed.  It  is  faid.  that  amongd  others 
there  was  an  epic  poem,  which  he  had 
been  poliihing  f.n*  f(»me  years,  and  which 
he  h^d  nearly  finid.ed. 

Whether  ins  death  might  not  be  hafien* 
ed  by  this  accident,  I  will  not  pretend  to 
determine;  but  he  took  this  Icfs  fo  great¬ 
ly  to  heart,  that  it  was  the  Irdt  thing  iie 
mentioned  to  me  upon  taking  leave — 
“  Ah!  Wlon  cher  Moiifieur,  (f^^id  be  with 
a  deep  Ggh  a^Ju  teara  fiand'ng  in  his  eyes) 
cjuellc  perte  !  quelle  perlc  !— jamais  a  rc- 
trabiir 

0/  the  late  General  Dalzell. 

General  DALZELL,  in  his  youth, 

having  been  giddy  and  extravagant, 
found  himlelf  reduced  to  the  necefTity 
of  enlifiing  for  a  common  bddier.  In  this 
capacity  he  was  in  garrifon  at  one  of  our 
fca-ports,  and  frequently  mounted  guard 
at  the  governor's  gate.  His  excellency’s 
daughter,  who  was  a  very  agreeable 
young  lady,  became  enamoured  with 
Dalzell,  who  was  a  genteel  comely  hd. 
Her  partiality  was  fo  great  for  him,  that 
flic  found  opportunities  of  convcv  ng  him 
provifions  and  liquors  the  beft  tue  caftle 
afforded.  At  length  a  connexion  enfued, 
which  evcnlua’.ly  proved  the  young  lady 
pregnant.  Her  father  was  no  fooner  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  circurnfiance,  than, 
after  upbraiiling  her  for  her  incontii>en(:e, 
infilled  upon  knowing  who  was  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  the  child.  The  young  lady  fell 
upon  her  knees,  imploring,  with  a  dream 
of  involuntary  tears,  his  f/rgivenefe,  and 
acknowledged  her  corrcfpondcnce  with 
young  Dalzell.  The  govunor  wjs  now 
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more  enragf^d  than  ever,  and  refolved  to 
puiiiih  him  in  the  fevered  manner  for  his 
ttmeriry.  He  was  accordingly  put  under 
arred,  and  fonn  after  tried  by  a  court- 
martial  for  liaving  quitted  his  arms  v.  hild 
on  duty;  but  having  convinced  the  Cf-iirt 
that  the  charge  was  groiindlef*;,  he  was 
acquitted. — Prudence  and  comp.flion 
fucceeded  refentment  and  revei  ge  in  the 
governor’s  bi  call  ;  and  he  now  began  to 
confidcr  <»f  the  moll  eligible  meafure  for 
preventing  his  daughUr  being  dilliouour- 
cd. 

Finviing  Ddzell  was  defeended  from  a 
very  good  and  antient  family,  the  go¬ 
vernor  fent  for  hi.m,  when  he  faid,  if 
Dalzell  w’ould  marry  his  daughter,  he 
would  take  care  and  provide  for  him. 
The  propofal  w’as  accepted— Dalzell  w'as 
foou  provided  with  a  p.iir  of  colours,  and 
gradually  gamed  promotion,  till  he  at- 
tamed  to  the  rank  of  genoi.d,  from  his 
military  merit,  and  repeated  fe? vices,  in 
which  he  greatly  fignalizrd  hiir.fcif.  The 
happy  cotiple  lived  together  to  a  very  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  in  a  (late  of  connubial  feli¬ 
city,  and  have  been  dead  only  a  few 
years. 

Of  an  unfortunate  Fisherman. 

The  unhappy  fate  of  M^jor  Andree 
brings  »o  rr  coilecflion  a  fnnilar  tra»:l’- 
pdliori  at  Gibraltar  in  thcyepri745.  Gen. 
Hargrave,  then  governor,  lent  a  Genoefe 
fiOierman  to  Old  Gihr.altar,  to  buy  him  a 
hulliel  or  two  of  potatoes  out  of  an  Irifh 
brig,  which  was  taken  and  c.irried  into 
that  port  by  the  Spaniaido.  While  the 
man  was  treating  for  his  p  »t3toe3,  ano¬ 
ther  Englifb  vtfi'el  appeared  in  the  G.it, 
and  l»e  made  one  among  tlie  Spaiiiaxis  to 
take  her.  H  wing  got  Ids  fli  oc  and  the 
governor  his  potatoes,  he  returncrl  to 
Gth,  About  a  month  afterwaidp,  fm'c 
of  the  Engirlh  prifoncra  brought  in  by  ex- 
change  at  Land  Port,  faw  ihe  Gcuiic  lc 
fifheinian,  and  accufed  him  to  Admiral 
Medley  of  having  been  one  of  thofe  wht» 
c<^»'»tured  them.  The  admiral  informed 
tf^e  governor,  who  hanged  the  poor  neu^ 
tral  Hfherman  the  next  morning.  Now, 
the  man  might  have  deferved  it,  bur, 
query,  IV ho  led  him  into  tempi '.'tion  ?  or, 
what  bufinefs  had  a  governor  to  fend  a 
man,  who  in  his  heart  mufl  be  a  loe  to 
the  Engliib,  on  fo  frivolous  an  errand,  tu 
me  entity’s  country  ? 


Ah  me !  how  happy  was  the  day. 

When  thefc  devious  wilds  I  Itray’d  « 

When  Nature’s  voice  awak’d  the  lay,  * 
And  all  her  arilefs  charms  difplay’d. 

Hail  farred  Friendlhlp!  thou  alone 
Mad'lV  Dovan  banks  appear  lo  fweet  5 

Alas!  the  iVlufc  mult  e’er  bemoan— 

We’re  parted,  never  here  to  meet ! 

In  vain  Ihould  I,  fweet  Dovan!  find 
With  thee  the  joys  I  once  have  known, 

Whiift  hufy  Mem’ry  calls  to  mind 

Thofe  happy  days  which  now  arc  gone. 

Farewell,  thou  beauteous  fl  »w'lng  flrcam  ! 

Thy  banks  and  gr  wes — a  long  farewell! 

No  more  the  Mufe,  in  Nature’s  beam, 

Siiall  lade  the  fweets  that  round  thee  dwell, 
Kov.  1780.  R.  VV 
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17^  ARE  WELL,  thou  beauteous  flowiof 
dream  ! 

Thy  I  »anks  and  grove?— a  long  farewell! 

No  more  the  Mufe,  in  Nature’s  beam, 

Shall  tadc  the  fweets  that  round  thee  dwell 

Oft  have  I.  in  life’s  early  morn, 

W^ith  pleafing  toil,  thy  windings  trodc, 

Oft  cnl’i’d  the  flow’rs  which  thee  adorn, 

And  on  tliy  verdant  hanks  arc  ftrew’d. 

Oft  have  L  o’er  the  heathy  brows 
Of  bleating  Ochil,  cbearful  ftiay’d. 

And  fhar’d  the  blifs  that  rotmd  thee  flows^ 
Reclining  in  thy  fylvaii  lhadc. 

There,  happier  than  the  grcjted  king, 

Whofe  fvvord  the  bleeding  nations  fear, 
Have  heard  th*  iiichanting  wood  lark  fing 
The  fweeteft  notes  that  charm  the  tar. 

Upon  thy  flow’ry  margin  plac’d, 

My  fleudor  has  call  the  rod, 

The  fpringing  trout  mine  eye  has  trac’d, 

And  ’lur  d  him  from  his  dark  abode. 

The  monarch,  too,  in  gaudy  pride, 

I’ve  oficn  ply’d  w’i:h  niccit  Ikiil, 

Till  floaiing  breathlcfs  on  his  lide, 

Alliore  1  dragg’d  him,  calm  and  ftill. 

Now,  palling  thro*  thy  funny  vales, 

WHicrc  rum’rous  herds  and  flocks  arc  fed, 
IVhere  hlii  s  gay  chant  o’er  their  p^ils. 

And  Ihcphcrds  pipe  along  die  glade : 

My  tender  limbs  now  fade  apace, 

My  tender  limbs  new  weiilit  receive, 

Full  loaded  with  thy  finny  race, 

They  can  no  longer  fupport  give. 

To  facred  home  my  courfe  I  bend, 

With  wealth  which  Av’rice  never  knows,— 
Jn  innocciice  my  life  1  ff)end, 

And  talle  the  fweets  kind  Hcav’n  beflows. 

Pure  cryftal  ftream  !  for  ever  flow, 

Thy  blooming  meads  with  verdure  crown, 
Still  on  thy  bank^  may  flowretsgrow, 

Trode  by  thechea^ful — h  :nell  clown. 

Thee,  proud-born  art,  with  boafled  pride. 
Hath  ne’er  array’d  in  borrow’d  charms : 

In  Nature’s  courfe  thy  waters  glide, 

*'J'is  fhe  thy  winding  mazes  forms. 

Thine  is  the  Rumbling-bridge,  and  thine 
The  Cauldron-liup,  tranfporting  fight ! 
Where  Nature’s  ftrongeft  pow’rs  combine. 

To  raife  both  imot  and  delight ! 


THE  PRUDENT  WIDOW.  A  Trv 

Story, 


IN  a  fmall  town — no  matter  where— 

(  here  long  had  dwelt  an  honed  pair. 
Who  led  a  careful,  harmlcfs  life. 

And  dill  agreed — like  man  and  wife. 

[The  hufband,  Hodge,  (then  forty-three,) 
Had  chanc’d  the  bonny  Madge  to  fee 
As  fhe  return’d  from  milking  cows, 

And  judg’d  (he’d  make  a  proper  Ipoufe  ; 

He  ne’er  was  long  his  will  in  doing, 

So  drait  the  farmer  went  a- wooing.— 
Madge,  not  long  enter’d  in  her  teens, 

’  ris  laid,  fcaicc  knew  what  marriage  mcun;, 
(Scejng  fhe  was  a  country  lafs 
Unbred  to  cocjuctry  or  drefs)  ; 

But  as  the  thi.ught  was  new,  it  mov’d, 

And  fccretly  the  girl  approv'd. 

Her  faihcr,  too,  a  man  right  wife, 

Who  view’d  the  world  with  thinking  eyes, 
To  “  the  child’s  fcttlemenf*  inclin’d, 
Declar’tl  the  man  was  to  his  mind, 

And  f)  the  match  he  Ihonld  agree, 

For  Hodge  had  cattle — lb  had  liic 
Together  they  might  drive  their  flock, 

And  thus  incrcafc  the  common  ftock.j 

Some  fcore  of  months  had  Hodge  and  mat' 
Enjoy’d  the  fweets  of  married  date. 

When,  jud  as  ’iwerc  dcfign’d  by  nick, 

The  farmer  fell  mod  woundy  lick.— 

The  dodlor  call’d, — a  man  of  name, — 
(Knowing  his  fee  was  certain)  came, 

Felt  HoJge  s  pullc — ct  extera^ 

And  found  him  in  a  dang’rous  way  : 
However,  bid  ’em  not  del  pair. 

He  fnou’d  not  dir  for  want  of  care  ; — 

Nor  has  it  ever  b.'tn  dt  ny  *d 

With  phyfic  Hodge  was  well  fupply’d.-'— 

But  fpite  of  all  the  o  fufs, 

The  farmer  grew  dill  worfe  and  worfe  : 

In  vain  the  dodor’s  ha  and  hum, 

Vain,  too  the  wailings  of  a  wife, 

Alas,  poor  Hodge’s  time  w’as  come. 

With  ont  Eid  groan  he  gave  up  lit*’. 
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The  force  of  words  is  all  too  weak 
The  mourning  wi.iow’s  griet  to  Ipcak  : 
la  height  ot  madnels  and  dc-fpair, 

She  beat  her  ho!om — tore  her  hair, — 

And,  but  they  watch'd  her  night  and  day, 
•She  lure  had  ra  ie  hcriUf  away  ! — 

Now  of  poor  Hodge,  be’t  underltocd, 

He  did  as  cv’ry  hulbund  Ihuu’d; 

Ne’er  us’d,  like  Hbeitii.es,  to  roam, 

Bi:t  Ipcnt  each  night  with  Madge  at  home  ;  — 
/Vnd  ’tis  not  Ibangc,  when  he  was  gone, 

il'S  widow  Ihou’d  fo  much  take  on. - - 

Thccorplc  (in  fnroud  and  coftin  neat, 
^Vith  brazen  nails,  and  ihining  plate. 

For  Madge  rcfolv’d  fhe'd  fj'aie  no  cofl 
7’o  Ihcw  her  fenfe  of  what  Ihr’d  loft  ) 

Was  k^pt— till  full  five  days  had  pait, 

Tliat  friends  might  come  and  look  their  laft. 
At  length,  alas!  when  many  an  eye 
Had  kindly  wept  its  lonows  dry, 

The  fighing  fair-one  was  prevail’d 
Upon  to  have  the  coffin  nail’d. — 

And  fix  a  time— fince  Hcav’n  wou’d  have 
It  fo — to  give  it  to  the  grave! 

'rhe  night  arriv’d — relations  met, 

To  play  a  folemn  faicc  on  f\<te, 

To  praife  the  poor  dcceafcd’s  care, 

In  naming  Madge  his  only  heir, 

And  count  his  virtues  o’ir  with  fighs— 
Becaufe  he’d  left  no  legacies  : — 

Tlie  mourners  (match’d  with  much  ado. 

Like  city  foldiers)  two  and  two, 

Wki)  hat  hands  black,  and  colour’d  hofc. 

And  handkerchief  apply’d  to  nofe, 

Slow  moves  the  cavalcade  along, 

While  the  hoarfe  bell  falutes  the  throng. 

And,  from  the  tavern  brought,  the  piieft 
In  ftumbling  accents,  does  the  reft. 

And  now  poor  Madge’s  griefs  increafe,— 

“  I  ne'er,  (file  cries,)  can  hope  for  peace, 

No  more  the  day  (hall  bring  delights — 

At  d  lonely  all  muft  be  nay  nights, 

Since  he  for  whom  I  liv'd  alone. 

My  hiftband — Hodge — alas,  is  gone  - - 

Now  Madge,  th  **  long  (he  bore,  like  few, 
The  cares  that  arc  to  wedlock  due. 

So  little  had  her  beauty  loft, 
liven  by  grief,  ihat  hlafts  it  m-^ft. 

That  none  in  all  the  village  ndgJjt 
X'ompare  with  Madge  for  red  and  white, 

Her  eyes  were  fill’d  with  tears,  ’tis  true, 

Yet  ftiU  their  Inftre  fnarkled  thro’: — 

A.S  clouds  tint  inuftic  Phoebus’  light, 

Shew  him,  at  intervals  more  bright. 

Her  hofom,  too, — improv’d  by  crape, 

Wei!  fitted  to  her  jolly  ihape, — 

Expos’d,  fometin^cs.  by  her  co-.i  lit'on, 

That  mifter’d  quite  her  difj)olnlon, 

Had  even  Jofeph's  feh*  made  warmer, — > 

At  leaft,  had  Joleph  been  a  fanner. 

Rooer  had,  horn  her  marriage,  ligh’d 
In  fecrct  for  his  neighbour’s  bride, 

Nor  dar’d  he  fell  how  much  he  lov’d— 

Nor  hint  the  pains  for  lier  he  piov’d  ; 

Becaufe,  tlio’  Hodge  he  did  not  fear, 

He  knew  her  Yirtuc  was  fevere,— 


But  now  his  fmother’d  inclination 
Burll  out  with  more  than  tenfold  f  alTion. 

And  feeing  that  an  hos  eft  fuit 
Requ  r  d  no  more  he  Ihoiil  I  he  n.ute. 

Left  by  fomc  chance  it  might  be  baulk’d— 
Anoftiti's  fiepping  in  htfore  him — 
lie  ihought,  tor  once,  he’d  llip  tiecorum, 
And  ipiuk  on’t  as  they  horncwaid  walk’d.— 
dole  to. the  widow  then  he  liilhj. 

And  ufual  tone  of  voice  he  hrioled, 

In  gentle  whifpcis  (hove  to  nii.vt  her,  • 

And  wow’d  himftlf  her  faithful  lover  ’  — 
O’ofcrv’d  — tho’  great  was  lurdifticfs, 

By  lhaiing,  they  ndgl.t  make  ic  lefs, — 

Said  that  by  iio  means  to  difpaiage 

With  neighiiour  Hodge  her  former  mairisgc, 

Himilc’.f  was  known  a  man  rnoft  ftcady — 

And  had  been  r.airicd /ai'ict*  aLreudj.  ■  —  - 
’Ere  he  could  tell  his  ftory  out. 

The  figinng  fiir-one  turn'd  aliout  : 

■“  Roger  (fays  fne)  ycu  vc  done  amifs — 

In  not  before  declaring  this; 

For  now  in  vain  my  hand  you  feck. 

I’ve  been  engag’d  ab(j-L'e  a  wedd' 

The  folio iv'ir.g  Prologue  11^0%  fpoken  on  the 
opcnir.gthe  Theatre  at  New  YcrK  for  the  JTin- 
tcr  Scafon^  for  the  Beneft  of  the  ’Orphutu 
the  Army, 

ESCAP’d  the  dangers  of  th’ emhattltd  pi  n’n, 
Once  more  wc  gather  in  the  Mules’  fane. 
The  gloomy  winter’s  rigour  to  beguile, 

And  grace  our  ev’n'ngs  with  Thalia’s  fmilc. 

Here  wc  renounce  the  war’s  unnatural  ftrile. 
For  the  domeliic  I'cenes  of  peaceful  lile, 

W'liere  moral  truths  in  varied  fictions  dreft, 
Amufe  the  head,  and  humanize  the  hreaft; 
V.'hcre  mirth  and  fadnefs  I'eparately  ft.ive 
To  keep  Imagination’s  fiame  alive, 

Whe*c,  ftill  to  Nature  and  her  dictates  true. 
Each  latent  chaiatfter’s  expos’d  to  view. 

Where  acinous — palTions  animate  the  plan. 
And  paint  the  men'al  univcife  of  man. 

But  as  the  candidates  for  hor.eft  praife. 

We  twine  the  actor’s  with  the  peel’s  h.iys, 
Confeious  wbate’er  indulgence  may  he  lluwn. 
We  bring  no  iinpcrte^ftions  hut  our  own, 

When  any  trifling  blemilhes  appear, 

’i'hink  on  our  purpofc,  and  wc  need  not  fear; 
Remtn^bcr  that  our  plaiti,  untutor’d  ft.ige, 
’Role  ’midft  ti  c  clamou  s  of  intcltlne  rare: 
When  Nature’s  1)1  flings  could  no  longer  jdeafe. 
And  Fattion  rail’d  at  l/meuy  and  Laie, 

When  all  the  genial  arts  of  Peace  were  fled, 
And  crowiu'T  Ignorance  rais’d  licrGothic  head 

o  00 

A  mid  ft  the  mingled  founds  of  Difeord 

clivar, 

The  note  of  mis’ry  dwelt  upon  the  ear. 

Which  meltiiui  Pity,  foft-ey’d  placid  maid! 

In  (juick  vibrations  to  the  heart  convey'd, 

'I  he  liclpltls  orphan  of  the  foldier  flain, 

N'v  longer  kk  to  weep  and  mourn  in  vain. 


^  : 


Bf'cannc  the  ohjeOs  of  our  fumre  care, 

And  lhar’d  our  Iciiiire  from  the  toils  of  war: 
Nor  were  we  difappointed  in  our  aim  ; 

Wh'"'  to  your  feelings  firlt  wc  urg’d  the  claim 
The  big  tear  rofc  i».  ev’ry  htaiUcous  eye, 

And  many  a  bufom  heav’d  the  gcii’ious  figh. 

Our  g'^eat  Commander,  when  this  ftage  be- 

Beheld,  approv’d,  and  patroniz’d  our  plan  ! 

As  fair  Example,  like  the  rr  orniiig  ray. 

Sheds  o  cr  the  mind  sn  intclK^lual  day; 

From  them  diffus’d  th ;  iib’riil  paflion  Itolc, 

In  genuine  fhcanis  of  candour  to  the  foul. 
Soften’d  rude  Nature  into  grace  and  eafe, 

Nor  check’d  the  fniile  when  Genius  fought  to 
fdcalc  ; 

Thus  may  you  dill  continue  your  applaufe. 
And  when  the  a^tor  fails  commend  the  caufe. 


ORDAIN  D  to  tread  the  thorny  ground 
wheie  few,  I  fear,  arc  faithful  tound. 
Mine  be  the  contciencc  void  of  blame, 

The  upright  heart — the  fpotlefs  name, 

'I’he  t  ibutc  of  the  widow’s  pray'r, 

'1  he  righted  orphan  s  grateful  tear! 

To  Viitue,  and  her  tr  ends,  a  friend, 

Sti  I  may  my  voice  the  weak  defend  J 
Ne’er  may  my  proffituted  tongue 
Protect  th’  opprcllor  in  Iris  wr<  ng, 

Nor  wred  the  fpirit  of  the  laws, 

'1  o  fan^ify  the  villain’s  caufe: 
l.ef  others,  with  urrfparing  hand, 

Scatter  their  poifon  thro*  the  land, 

Eiidamc  diffention,  kindle  ftrife. 

And  llrew  with  ills  the  path  of  life, 

On  fuch  her  gifts  let  Fortune  flrow’r, 

Adel  wealth  to  wealth,  and  pow’r  to  pow’* ; 
On  me  may  fav’ring  Hcav’n  bellow 
'^rha^  peace  which  good  men  only  know’. 
’I’he  joy  cf  joys,  by  few  pofTefs’d, 

T  h’  eternal  funfhine  of  the  brc;.d  : 

Po.v’r,  fame,  and  riches,  I  rdigri — 

'J’he  pr^ilc  of  honclfy  be  mine. 

That  friends  may  weep — the  worthy  f:g!i, 
Aud  poor  men  blcfs  me  when  I  die  ! 


ADDRESS  to  an  Ironmonger  on  his  Birth 
Day. 


OH  Lock  man,  may  thy  angel  tnie 
The  chain  of  life  exteni. 

And  add  a  thoufand  links  thereto  ! 

So  prays  thy  merry  friend. 

And  may'ft  then  neither  rufl  nor  flain 
N' r  canker  ever  feel  ; 

With  heart  as  foft  as  lilkcn  fkain, 

Thy  ribs  be  ribs  of  fleel. 

Loud  as  a  cannon  thro*  the  land. 

May  thy  good'  name  refound. 

And  the  llroiig  hammer  of  thy  hand 
1  hy  enemies  confound. 

"^Aided  by  thee,  my  verfts  flow, 
Their^itjnkle  owe  to  thee  ; 

As  iron  fharpei^eih  iron,  fo 
Thy  friendihip  Iharpencih  me. 

Keen  be  thy  fenfe,  like  fword  tliat’s  tr/'d, 
Thy  w'it  like  point  of  prong. 

Thy  judgment,  like  a  faw,  divide 
The  light  fide  from  the  wroi.g. 

Firm  as  an  anvil  may’ft  fJiou  hear 
The  lliokcs  of  evVy  clime; 

And,  like  a  harden  d  file,  full  wear 
T  he  teeth  of  cnvi  ais  Time! 

KoumI  in  ihyfelf  as  psdifh’d  hall. 

Shine  always  fmocth  and  bri  du  ; 

W  hen  other  Ironmon;,'ei s  tail, 

May’fl  thou  fland  belt  upright 

And  when  life’s  forge  will  work  no  more, 
Fire  gone,  and  nural  told, 

Alchyrnid  D  ath,  at  touchy  thy  ore 
Sh-li  all  tra’ihnute  to  '  old. 

While  plough  (hall  turn  tlie  fertile  mould. 
While  needle  fetk  the  ixije. 

Vi'hile  fetters,  locks  and  bars  lhail  hold, 
Thy  love  fhi  ll  nail  my  ihul. 


SPRING,  Summer  Autumn,  all  arc  fled 
And  Winter,  with  a  face  uf  tears, 

W  lapt  up  in  clouds  her  aged  h.ead, 

Sullen  appears! 

Her  icy  mantle,  fee,  flie  throws 

O'er  yoM  tall  mountain’s  mifty  head, 

Th’  imprilon’d  ftrtam  no  longer  flows; 

Nature  is  dead  ! 

How  dull  the  profpe^t  Nature  yields! 

How  bleaK  and  lotid  the  n  >rth  w’inds  b!ov> 
How  cold  the  air !  Plow  lad  tne  fields, 

Cover’d  with  Inow! 


On  Mr  Madan’5  Thelyphihora 


Had  Madan  had  the  grace  to  read 
'1  he  facrcil  word  with  care, 
iic  ne’er  had  w  ti;  /’  increase  the  breeds 
Ncr  made  the  vior’d  to  itarc. 

His  Bible  w'culd  this  truth  icUte, 

Deny  ir  he  who  can  ? 

'I'hat  God  one  woman  did  create, 

As  an  i.t:p  7neet  for  rnaii. 


cn  a  Man  laLj  rad  a  very  "Wiue 
T'^lonlh, 


Here  j  cs  a  man  (lo  Hfav  n  i 
Whofe  fnoulh  was  wide  as  is 
Reader,  tread  ligntly  on  this  f<  d, 
[’or  if  vou’tt  gone,  by  — 
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R  E  V  I  E  \V. 

CHEMfCAL  Observations  and  Ex¬ 
periments  on  Air  and  Fire.  By 
Chai  lea- William  Scheele,  Member  of 
the  Royal  Academy  at  Stockholm};  eivith 
a  prefatory  lutrodudiony  ^yTobern  Eci  g- 
man  ;  tranJJaied  from  the  German  hy 
J.  R.  Furlter,  L  L*  1>.  t\  R>  S,  and 
S,  A.  'To  n.vhicb  are  added  Notes  ^  by 
Richard  Kirvvan,  Ffq.  F»  5.  IVith 
a  Letter  to  him  from  Joleph  Pricilky, 
L  L.  D*  F,  R»  S.  Svo*  3/.  Od,  jeaved, 
Johnioii,  London. 

At  entering  upon  the  reyie-w  of  this 
work  we  meet  with  a  Ihikiog  inftance 
of  the  pofnhiliiy  of  inveftigaiing  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  nature  by  different  patha  of  fei- 
ence.  Wc  find  thati  while  Dr  Piieiiley 
was  profeculing  his  rcfeirchea  on  air  by 
ph^fical  experiments,  another  ingenious 
enquirer  in  the  North,  unapprilcd  of  thofe 
difcovtiies,  was  employed  in  examining 
the  fame  fubjedf  by  experiments  founded 
in  chemiftry.  1  heir  diffiiift  modes  of 
fiujctdutc  terminate  in  one  common  rc- 
fult  ;  and  the  conclufions  of  each  of  the 
philofophera  feive  to  confirm  thofe  of  the 
other. 

When  Mr  Scheele  began  his  experi¬ 
ments,  he  was  fenSbie  that  without  being 
intimately  acquainted  with  tlic  hiltory 
and  properties  of  air,  it  W'as  impofiible  to 
inveltigate  the  phenomena  of  fire,  which 
he  purpofed  to  explain  ;  and  therefore  he 
diligently  applied  himfelf  to  examine  the 
former  of  thefe  elements. 

The  fiift  obfervation  which  he  deduces 
from  his  experiments  is,  1hf<t  air  is  a  com¬ 
pound  of  two  kinds  of  elaftic  fluids,  one 
of  which  qnly  attrads  the  phlogifton,  ai.d 
makes  btlween  a  third  and  a  fourth  of 
the  w  hole  bulk  of  the  air. 

Mr.  Scheele  next  relates  experiments 
to  prove  that  common  air,  confiltii'g  of 
two  kinds  of  elaftic  fluids,  after  havijig 
been  Icparaied  by  means  of  phlcgiltLii, 
may  again  be  compounded. 

Mr  Scheele  aiferwards  proceeds  wdth 
a  continuation  of  txperin.tnis,  demon- 
ftraling  that  heat  cr  waiinth  compofed 
of  phlogifton  and  empyreal  air,  or  that 
which  contributes  to  the  cx’.iteuce  and 
fuppOTt  of  fl'illit. 

By  fubrtqucnl  expei  iments,  Mr  Scheele 
endeavours  to  p.ove  the  exiftence  of  an 
inllammable  principle  in  li^jlit  5  that  li^ht 


is  not  a  primitive  or  elementary  fubftance; 
and  that,  if  its  moiion  be  not  inicrruptedj 
it  caufes  neither  heat  nor  cold.  Hi«  cpi« 
nion  is,  that  each  particle  cf  light  ia  no¬ 
thing  more  than  a  lubtile  particle  of  em¬ 
pyreal  air,  which  is  more  charged  with 
phlogifton  than  an  equally  fubiiic  particle 
of  heat. 

The  author,  having  thus  far  prcfecuted 
his  refearches  into  air,  advances  to  the 
examination  of  fire,  which  is  the  principal 
obie<5t  of  his  enquiry. 

“  Fire,”  fayn  he,  is  that  more  or 
lefs  heating,  and  more  or  Id's  luminous 
ftatc  of  certain  bodies,  into  which  they 
come  by  means  of  the  aii  having  previ- 
oufly  been  heattd  to  a  certain  degree  ;  in 
which  ftate  they  are  lef.Ived  into  their 
conflituent  parts,  and  entirely  ddlroycd, 
whereby  conftautly  a  certain  part  of  the 
air  is  loft. 

Remark  I.  Ilencc  it  llkcwife  appears, 
that  the  heating  cf  ft  mes,  t^rlii??,  ralt8,&c. 
with  a  red  heat  cannot  be  called  a  fire; 
fince  the  air  undergoes  by  it  no  change, 
its  ftcpaf’fi'  n  excepted,  and  knee  the  ope¬ 
ration  can  be  done  even  without  tor. 

“  Remark  2.  Heat  anti  waroith  likewife 
cannot  l-e  called  fire,  fiiicc  it  can  be  pro- 
(’uced  ifi  various  maniicri  witfovjt  heat; 
ur.der  the  fame  pred.cament  a»c  liver  cf 
fiilphur,  fome  t  ils,  varn  fh  of  Imtfeed  oil, 
iron' fibiigs, &c.  tor  ihejecaulc  a  beat,  no 
doubt  by  means  of  lh»-  air,  by  v^hich  forne 
part  of  tr;c  air  is  loll  ;  but  the  abb  nee  of 
light  prevents  their  bcli.g  calltd  F.re. 

“  Remark  3.  The  inmiot  us  appearance 
of  fume  Kifids  of  fione,  after  they  have 
been  heaitd,  the  Bouor.ian  and  Baldvvin’j 
[holphorus,  the  eledtrical  lumint  us  ap- 
pcaraii^-c,  and  the  light  of  the  fun,  are 
likewife  ut't  to  be  ccnfidered  as  fire  ;  fincc 
tfie  air  is  i.<u  changed  by  thefe  pi  seno- 
rTiCna,  a»  t!  they  may  equally  well  be  feen 
in  the  vacuum  of  an  exhaufted  rece'ver. 
Eat  the  phofphonis  of  urine  is  an  i'.flua! 
fire  ;  for  it  i.-  lumir.nus,  it  heatr=,  it  is  de¬ 
ft  roved,  and  ahiorhs  air.  Tsone  ci  ihefc 
pi  sciionu  ra  appear  in  foul  air,  (>r  v.'ilh- 
oi:t  air  ir.  the  exhaufttd  vacuum.” 

The  anther’s  theory  itfptctii.g  the  ge¬ 
neration  of  fire  is  contained  in  thef<  Ihov- 
i,,g  p»^opni*i3nf — To  every  con'.buftible 
bc»dy  a  certain  quantity  of  heat  rr  vA\  bu 
cnn.munic'ttd,  in  order  to  fel  it  in  ir.c 
fiery  commotion  — 1'htn  it  u  enabltd  to 
part  with  its  ['hh»gifton,  provided  there 
he  a  fubliaiice  pitftiu  wliich  has  a  ftr.-i  g- 
er  attraction  to  the  iunammalde  li»au  10 
that  with  which  ii  vva&  before  in  union  — 
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If  the  heating  is  done  in  open  air,  the 
empyreal  air  has  the  ftronger  attraction. 
—  Immediately  after,  the  inflammable 
principle  muft  come  out  and  unite  with 
thec  rpyreal  air,  and  thus  be  fet  at  li¬ 
berty. —  From  this  union  compounded, 
heat,  which  adheres  to  foul  air,  expands 
it,  and  rife*  according  to  fiydroftaticai 
p:lr.ciplt?. — Scarcely  is  this  heat  gene¬ 
rated  when  the  combultible  body  is  (till 
rrnirc  expanded  by  it  than  at  the  bcgiii- 
pinj,  and  its  phlogilton  is  more  laid  open. 
— Empyreal  air  comes  in  contadt  with 
more  phlogjfton,  and,  according  to  its 
nature,  forms  an  union  with  a  greater 
quantity  of  it,  which  caufes  radiant  heat. 
— A*:  that  m^mient  the  integrant  parts  of 
the  combui'iihle  body  are  fo  much  difii 
piled  by  the  Itiil  increafing  heat,  that  the 
empyrejl  air  ccuitinuing  to  pour  up  n  it 
in  llreams,  attracts  the  phlogifton  in  dill 
greater  quantities;  and  hence  (ihst  won- 
dcrfid  phjenomenon)  the  moil  elaftic  fub- 
Itance,  light,  i^  compofed  ;  which,  ac* 
c- rdi;:g  to  the  quaivity  of  combiulible 
matter,  has  various  crlours. 

We  afterwards  meet  with  fome  new 
and  curious  experiments  on  the  defeca¬ 
tion  of  air  by  quick-lime,  and  the  infiain- 
mation  cf  pyrophorus  in  dole  veffcls. 
Nor  will  the  philofophical  enq^drer  be  lei's 
gratified  with  our  author’^  obfervations 
on  fulminating  gold.  Mr  Scheelc’s  ex¬ 
periments  on  this  fuhjcift  tend  to  prove, 
that  the  calx  of  geld  has  a  greater  aftinity 
with  volatile  alkalies  than  acids  have  with 
either.  This  calx,  therefore,  retains  a 
volatile  alkali  until  the  moment  of  its  re¬ 
duction;  but  then,  through  its  ftronger 
afliiiity  to  phlogiftnr,  it  decompofes  the 
volatile  alkali  by  diveibng  it  cf  its  phlo- 
giflon.  A  Iptcies  of  air  is  then  fuddenly 
produced,  rcfembling  phlogiflicated  air. 
The  rapidity  of  its  prodiidion  caufes  the 
cxnlofion  as  in  gunpowder. 

By  fubriquent  experiments  the  author 
endeavours  to  evince,  that  it  is  c  moy re,il 
air  by  fiiC  means  of  which  the  circui.uiou 
C'f  ^iic  b!oo<!,  and  of  juices  in  anim-ils  and 
pl.4rt‘,  iS  f^nuch  lupported.  But  the 
conclufions  which  h.e  draws  rn  this  fab- 
as  the  annota.or  obferves,  arc  too 
general. 

Mr  Scheele  fiippofes  th«at  empyreal  air 
is  a  <!ulcified  chltic  fluid  ;  a  fubtile  acid 
\;r.ited  with  tome  phlogilU  n,  and  v^hich, 
by  ;.flinning  more  or  leib  inibimmable 
parts,  acquires  new  propet  ties.  Me  there- 
r  re  thii  ks  that  heat  is  a  peculiar  acid, 
which  has  admiUed  a  certain  quantity  of 
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phlogifton  in  its  compofition.  This  opi¬ 
nion,  however,  i;»  repugnant  to  principle? 
which  have  been  fatisfadorily  cftabldhed 
by  preceding  writers  ;  as  are  bkcwife, 
we  may  obferve  in  general,  fome  ether 
dodtrines  in  the  courfe  of  the  woik.  One 
of  ihofe  is  the  fadt  relative  to  the  purifi. 
cation  of  rcfpirablc  air  by  vegetation, 
which  Mr  Schccle  denies, 

Notwilhllanding  fevera!  innacuracies 
in  Mr  Scheele’s  experiments,  and  fi>me 
errors  in  the  concluiliius  which  he  draws, 
this  treatife  contains  many  valuable  die- 
m.ical  obfcTvalions,  by  means  of  which 
the  author  has  greatly  elucidated  and  ex¬ 
tended  our  profpedt  into  the  moll  curious 
provinces  of  natural  philofophy.  The 
CO*  incidence  of  his  obfervationp,  in  a  va* 
ricty  of  points,  with  thofe  of  Dr  Piicftley 
and  othtTP,  aff-Tda  additional  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  feientifle  refearches  of  the 
prefentage;  at  the  lame  lime  that  their 
occaflonal  diveiflty  contributes  to  the 
more  preei'^^e  afcertaii'ment  of  particular 
d'  dtriiies.  The  work  is  accompanied  with 
ufeful  notes  by  Mr  Kirwaii;  in  which  wc 
cannot  bat  remark,  as  very  extraordinary, 
tnat  the  aUih<*r,  when  treating  of  heat, 
has  not  once  mentioned  the  name  of  Dr 
Irvine  of  Glafgow,  to  whom  the  world  is 
indebted  tor  the  eftatililhe  l  theory  on  that 
fubjcdlj  and  that  Mr.  Kirwan  feems  alfo 
to  transfer  to  Dr  Crawford  this  and 
other  difcovcrits,  t{»  which,  w'hatever 
merit  wc  allow  to  that  gentleman,  he  cer¬ 
tainly  has  not  any  pretenfions.  C. 

Thf  Antient  and  Modern  History  of 
the  Bret  HR  en  ;  or  « fuccinti  Narrative 
of  the  Prote/fant  Church  cf  the  United 
B'ethreut  or  Unit.is  Fratrum,  in  the  re* 
Tfioter  ^geSy  and  put  ticularly  in  the  pre- 
fent  Century:  IVtiltcn  in  German  hy 
Divid  C>'ar»z,  nc<iv  tranjlated  into  En^' 
lijhy  n,mth  Emendations  ;  and  pubhjhedy 
civith fome  Additional  Notes,  4^ 

La  Trobc.  8i;o.  6s»  Robfou,  Lon¬ 
don. 

This  work  was  written  in  German, 
about  the  year  1771,  by  Mr  David^ 
Cranz,  the  autlior  of  The  Hiftory  of 
Greenland,  containing  a  defeription  of 
the  country  and  its  inhabitants:  and  pa-- 
ticularly  a  relation  of  the  million,  which 
had  been  carred  on  for  above  thirty  years 
by  the  Uniias  Fratrum,  at  Nivv  Hernluit, 
and  Lichtenfeliq  in  that  country. 

Mr  Cranz  was  one  of  the  United  Bre¬ 
thren,  and  appears  to  have  bevn  au  able 
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and  indiiflrious  writer.  He  died  in  the 
year  1777.  • 

VVe  nave  had  many  former  pnhiica* 
tions,  containing  accounts  of  the  United 
Brethren  ;  hut  this  author  tells  us,  that 
what  has  hitherto  been  written  about 
them  is  incompl.*tc,  partly  devoid  of  au- 
theoiicily,  and  often  notori<*ufly  pervert¬ 
ed  and  f  dfe.  He  iikewife  aflures  us,  that 
this  is  the  firit  genuine  and  authentic 
hiftory  of  the  church  of  the  Brethren, 
publilhed  in  England. 

Mr  Cranz  was  induced,  it  feems,  to 
draw  up  a  brief  hiftory  of  the  rife,  the 
events,  and  the  principal  revolutions  of 
the  church  of  the  Brethren  in  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  Poland,  and  other  parts,  by  the 
exprefs  delire  of  many  hiftoriaris,  who 
wiihed  to  have  a  fucciiuft  and  authentic 
Iketch  of  their  biliory,  in  order  to  infert 
it  in  their  works,  or  appeal  to  if,  as  a 
proper  authority  on  any  particular  occa- 
iion. 

He  commences  his  narrative  with  a 
(late  of  the  Chriftian  religion  in  Bohemia 
about  the  year  860,  and  gives  a  ihort  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Waldcnfes,  of  John  Hufs, 
and  Jerome  of  Prague.  John  Hufs,  the 
celebrated  Bohemian  reformer,  the  firft 
oppofer  of  the  dodtrine  of  tranfuhftantia- 
tion,  and  the  defender  of  Wicklitfe,  was 
burnt  by  fenttnee  of  the  council  of  Can* 
Pance  in  1415.  Jerome  of  Prague  his 
difciple,  and  the  promulgator  of  his  reli* 
givous  opinions,  (bared  the  f4me  f^te  the 
year  following.  Not  long  after  this,  our 
author  dates  the  formation  of  the  church 
of  the  United  Brethren. 

**  About  the  year  1453,  f  families 
of  the  citizens  of  Prague,  «nd  alfo  gefitry 
and  learned  men  of  this  and  other  places, 
repaired  to  the  lordHiip  of  Liti*?..  and 
made  ufe  of  the  miniftty  of  foriie  of  trie 
Calixtine  miniders,  in  whom  they  re- 
pofed  a  confidence,  efpecialiy  M’chacl 
Bradazius,  miniiter  of  the  town  ot  Zam- 
berg.  Thofe  aboliflicd  many  faperiiuous 
Ceremonies,  and  reftnred  the  decayed 
church  difeipline,  not  futfering  any  one  to 
receive  the  holy  communion,  who  had 
not  firft  undergone  their  examination,  and 
been  declared  fit  for  it.  Of  ’his  they 
were  accufed  by  the  neighbouring  minif 
fers  before  the  confutory,  who  forbade 
them  to  preach,  a».d  adminiiter  the  holy 
cominuriion,  and  placed  others  in  their 
room.  The  Brethren,  being  condemned 
by  thefe  mii.ifttrs  in  all  their  fernions, 
abfented  thcmfclves  from  the  churcbe?, 


made  their  rcmonft»ance  to  R  ikyzan 
[archbifiiop  r»f  Pragtie]  and  hn.  biftV^gan 
Liipacins,  and  begged  for  an  cxinnna* 
tion.  The  former  f^nl  them  aaav  as 
they  came  ;  but  the  latter  advdld  them 
to  edify  each  other  in  ftilhitfs,  to  chufe 
their  minifters  from  among  themielves, 
and  to  introduce  go'jd  difeipline  afid  or¬ 
der.  The  fone  advice  They  received  Trom 
o’ her  well  difpofed  ndnibers  of  t  >r  Ca- 
lixlines,  \vh;  ,  on  that  very  scc.itjnt,  v  erc 
forced  to  incur  fimu*  lhare  of  the  ific- 
Ihreids  uptoach  and  perfecudon. 

“  Thev  foilowrd  this  .idvice,  and  took 
Michael  Bra  lazbis,  who  rt  p o-t  ii  lotfieni 
at  Kunewald,  for  their  njuriiter.  He, 
will)  hisafli  laiiTs  in  other  villages,  unvler 
the  diredion  of  G  egory,  met  in  1457, 
a  conference;  'w.  vvtuch,  accoriliiii;  to  the 
light  they  then  had,  thev  formed  their 
church  fellowfiiip  among  theinieb'cs,  not 
upon  the  plan  of  the  foremc ntioued  Com- 
pai^lata,  or  upon  tiiat  of  other  pri\i!e;.:cf 
and  rules  of  men,  but  upon  the  ri.h  s  .md 
the  law  of  Ciuift.  Hence,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  they  denomin  ated  th»*miclves  Fra- 
tres  Ltgis  Chrt/li^  or,  Brethitn  of  the  Lj<uj 
of  Chrift, 

“  But,  ae  this  gave  occafion  to  lefs  in- 
teibgent  pcifons  to  look  upon  tht  m  as 
f'uue  new  monaftic  order,  they,  drop'piug 
I’uis  name,  ftded  ihemfelveb  (imply,  Fra' 
ires,  or  Brrthrtn  ;  ac.d,  being  alter  '.a  U 
joined  by  many  other  Brethren  of  uke 
dilpofiti  m  with  themfelves  in  B  he 
Unitas  Fratriim^  The  Unity  of  ite  ll*ethrcv^ 
or,  Frafts  Uniiatijy  The  United  Bret  ‘  .  .  ; 
and,  at  the  f^ine  time,  b;  ui  d  then;:  .  cs 
to  a  (trii5ler  church  difeipline.  rt  l'o’vcd  to 
futfer  all  tidiigs  for  co:  fciener  fake, 
initead  of  defending  tlientlei vt.-,  as  (he 
fo-called  Hi.iiite-  I  ac  doiie,  by  force  f 
arins,  to  defend  the  ".'M'.’cs  by  pr  -ycrai  d 
rcafurod^ie  rernonftranCi  againll  ih  age 
of  t  litir  eiieruie** 

**  B-'f-'rc  three  years  had  er-  fe  *  ry 
were  to  rr  <vc  in  frtU  wlui 

of  fpirit  they  were  of.  E  *  .  '‘.d  fun  ».ii  y 
many  fincere  foub  out  of  itic  *  .'  'ie  tui- 
pire  repaired  to  them,  but  an  !i‘i.c 
fl  >ck^  of  Breil’.ren  ".p  evi^iy  \  here 

in  Bohemia  and  IvToiavna,  a  Mil  ;  '  hA 
them  ;  tiicy  were  ftigu^aii/td  bv>ih  hy 
Gali:;ti;ie  and  piidts,  c  ‘  only  a» 

tierelicb,  but  as  ie.  lower  *  'I’ica. 
Charged  With  form.  .**(11  r  ■ 
witl'.in  the  flatc,  and  wiu»  .lU  oc  m  > 
renew  tiie  Tabonte  lu.r.ultg,  \vhich  were 
fcrocely  ubi,  a.nd  ev.n  u,  ''  b.*  Mie  go  • 
vtr’imcut,  liiey  vs  tre  femmoned  to 
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before  the  cnnfiftory  at  Prague.  Roky- 
zan,  though  the  very  advifer  of  the  (tcps 
they  had  taken,  for  fear  of  diminifhing 
bi»  credit  and  chara<fler,  durft  not  pa* 
tronize  them  ;  but  upbraided  them  with 
an  inconfiderate  fchifm,  and  with  extend¬ 
ing  themfclvci  abroad  in  a  rafh  and  head¬ 
long  manner  ;  which  coidd  end  in  no¬ 
thing  but  popular  tumults.  George  Po- 
diebrad  [the  regent]  though  far  from 
being  dihnclined  towards  them,  neither 
would,  nor  could,  protect  them  againft 
the  rage  of  their  incenled  enemies.  For, 
upon  the  deceafe  ol  King  LadiHaus  in  his 
minority,  in  the  year  145 S,  having  been 
clewed  king,  and  having  by  his  corona¬ 
tion  oath  promifed  to  extirpate  the  here* 
tics,  he  was  under  a  neceflity  to  confent 
to  a  perfccutibn  of  the  Brethren,  that  he 
might  not  altogether  break  hirf  word,  and 
that  the  Calixtines,  by  whofe  intereft  he 
had  afeended  the  throne,  might  be 
fcrcened. 

**  Thus  the  (irft  bloody  perfecution 
againd  the  United  brethren  in  Moravia 
and  Bohemia  took  place.  They  were 
declared  unworthy  of  the  common  rights 
of  fubjedts  ;  and,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
turned  out  of  the  cities  and  villages,  with 
the  forfeiture  of  all  their  effects.  The 
fick  were  caft  out  into  the  open  fields, 
where  many  perifhed  with  hunger  and 
cold.  They  threw  them  into  prifons, 
with  a  view  to  extort  from  them,  by  hun¬ 
ger,  ct.ld,  racks,  and  tortures,  a  confef- 
fion  of  feditious  dtfigns^  and  an  impeach¬ 
ment  of  their  accomplices.  And,  when 
nothing  could  be  extorted  from  them, 
they  were  maimed  on  hands  and  feet, 
dragged  inhumanly  at  the  tails  of  horfes 
or  carts,  and  quartered,  or  burnt  alive. 
Many  died  in  the  prifijnsj  and  fucji  as 
furvived  were  at  lait,  when  no  crime 
could  be  proved  againft  them,  dif:harged 
in  the  moft  pitiable  condition;  the  ,con- 
fiftory  having  ilfiied  a  command,  that  the 
Lord’s  fupper  ibould  be  adminiftered  to 
none  but  with  the  ceremonies  in  ufe 
among  the  Calixtines,  and  efpecially  not 
to  the  Picards,  (an  invidious  name  the 
Brethren  vrere  ftigmalized  with),  under 
pain  of  death.” 

The  author  proceeds  to  relate  the  chief 
revolutions  and  occurrences  in  the  church 
of  the  Brethren,  in  all  its  branches,  con¬ 
gregations,  mifTions,  and  colleges,  to  the 
year  1769.  By  which  it  appears,  that  it 
was  almoft  extinguiihed  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fixty  years  ago  iu  Bohemia  and 
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Moravia,  but  renewed  about  the  yeai* 
lyzz  at  Herrnhut  in  Upper  Lufaiia  ;  and 
lince  that  time  has  fpread  ilfelf  into  every 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

This  work,  we  believe^  is  fufficiently 
authentic  ;  but  it  is  too  circumttantial 
and  tedious ;  and  too  full  of  fanatical 
jargon,  to  be  entertaining  to  a  rational 
and  intelligent  reader,  who  is  not  perfo- 
nally  concerned  in  the  affairs  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  Brethren*  C. 

Microscopic  OBSERVAtioNs  ;  or  Dr 
Hooke’s  (wonderful  Difcoverles  hy  the 
Microfeopey  illuftrated  by  33  Copper^ 
pl^tesy  cttrioujly  engra*ved  ;  (whereby  the 
moft  ^valuable  i^articulars  in  that  ce!e» 
krated  Author's  Micregraphia  are  brought 
together  in  a  narrow  Compafsy  and  inters 
mixed  occajionally  with  many  enter tain^ 
ing  and  iriftruBive  JDifeoveries  rind  Ob^ 
fervations  in  Natural  Hiftory^  Folio,  1  zs, 
Wilkinfon,  London. 

Dr  Hooke’s  Micrographid  is  a  work 
fo  well  known  in  the  learned  and 
philofophical  world,  that  any  account,  or 
commendation  of  it,  from  us,  would  be 
altogether  fiiperfluous. 

This  celebrated  produdion  was  firft 
puhlifhed  about  eighty  years  ;  and 
though  two  editions  of  it  havcTince  ap¬ 
peared,  the  work  is  now  extremely  fcarce, 
and  fells  at  a  great  price. 

Fortunately  for  the  public,  all  XYitptates 
of  this  celebrated  work,  fiven  only  ex¬ 
cepted,  were  lately  met  with,  well  pre- 
ferved,  and  almoft  in  as  good  condition 
as  when  they  firft  came  from  the  hands 
of  the  engraver,  no  grf«'it  number  (it  is 
fuppoL'd)  having  been  taken  from  them. 
The  ' little  ruft  they  have  received  was 
eafily  cleared  away  ;  and  the  feven  plates 
that  could  not  be  found  were  fupplied 
by  exadl  copies,  little  or  nothing  (fays 
the  Editor)  inferior  to  the  original.” 

The  engravings  being  thus  difeovered, 
repaired  and  completed,  the  prefent  re- 
publication  was  rcfolvcd  on  ;  not  of  the 
whole  Micro  graphia  at  large,  but  of  the 
piiluresy  accompanied  by  fnch  fhort  and 
plain  deferiptions  of  the  objeft?,  as  might 
prove  perfectly  to  the  fatibfaeftion  of  the 
reader,  without  fatiguing  his  attention 
by  that  verbofe  and  diffuLd  way  of  wri¬ 
ting,  which  was  the  mode  in  Dr  Hooke’s 
time. 

The  Editor  has  given  us  another  rca- 
fon  for  abbreviating  the  lelter-prefs  part 
of  Dr  Hooke’s  original  publicatioat**" 
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take  place  with  rerped  to  a  tooth  that  has 
been  long  drawn,  and  which  never  be- 
comca  fixed.  Mr  Hunter’s  Pnnoipic  of 
Life,  the  Author  thinks,  may  be  applica¬ 
ble  to  zoophites,  but  not  to  man,  and  the 
more  perfetft  animals. 

1.  The  fangs  of  a  tooth  arc  liable  to 
morbid  fwellings,  which  are  anabipous  to 
the  fwellings  of  other  bones,  and  indicate 
a  (imilarity  of  flrudure,  efpecially  as  they 
are  found  to  be  invefted  vvi:h  a  periolte* 
um. 

3.  It  is  a  curious  fadt,  the  Author 
adds,  though  not  generally  known,  that 
in  cafes  of  the  pbthijis  ptilmonaHs,  the 
tf'eth  become  of  a  milky  whitenels,  and 
in  feme  degree  tranfparent.  This  cir- 
cumltance,  he  thinks,  fnfliciently  provea 
them  to  have  abforbents. 

In  the  Myology,  the  Author  follows 
Albinus,  with  relpedt  to  the  arrangeir.CLt, 
by  describing  the  mufcles  according  to 
the  order  in  which  they  are  fituatcd;  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  more  external,  and  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  the  mufcles  that  are  more 
deeply  fituated.  lie  generally  adopts  the 
nonicnclature  of  Dc.uglas;  fometimes* 
however,  following  that  of  Albinus,  or 
ufing  the  fynonymaof  Winfiow,  Cowper* 
and  other  writers.— On  the  whole,  thi» 
appears  to  be  a  judicious  and  iifefiil  com¬ 
pilation  ;  as  a  work  of  this  kind,  compre¬ 
hending  the  modern  improvements  ia  a- 
natomy,  has  been  lung  wanted  in  our 
language.  M. 

Joannis  B''unonis,  M»  D.  de  Mediclria 
Fr^elebloris,  Societatis  Regiuf  Mtd:c^ 
Bdinentib  Rraftdis^  Elementa  Medicinal, 
limo»  3  J.  6d»  in  bounds*  Diily^ 
London. 


When  this  learned  author  wrote  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Equivocal  Generation^  or  a-fponta- 
neous  produdlion  of  many  fpccics  of  mi¬ 
nute  living  animals,  as  well  a-t  vegetables, 
without  any  other  parents  than  accident 
and  putrefaction,  almoft  univerfaily  pre¬ 
vailed;  but  every  thing  relative  to  this 
bypothejis  has  been  judicioufly  omitted  by 
theprefent  Editor ;  whofe  obje^  was  clear 
defeription^  rather  than  mat  ter  j  of  opinion* 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  wc  recommend 
this  publication  as  a  v  duable  prefent  to 
the  lovers  of  micrcfcopical  refearches,— 
the  raoft  delightful,  perhaps,  of  all  philo- 
fophical  amufements. 

We  muft  not  omit  to  remark,  that  the 
Editor  has  likewife  inferred  many  new 
obfervations  and  difcovcrics  made  fince 
Dr  Hooke's  time,  on  the  fcvcral  fubjtds 
which  the  figures  reprefent ;  fo  that,  on 
the  whole,  a  great  variety  of  natural  hif- 
tory  is  conveyed  to  the  reader’s  hands,  in 
a  moderate  compafa,  and  at  a  fmail  ex 
pence.  M. 

7he  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body: 
By  Samuel  Foart  Simmons,  M.  D*  F. 
R,  S»  Member  of  the  College  of  Vhyji^ 

'  cians^  London,  and  of  the  Royal  Medical 
Society VoLI.  8vo.  hs*  boards* 
Murray,  London. 

THis  work  has  been  drawn  up  by  the 
Author  principally  for  the  ufc  of 
ftudents ;  and  appears  to  be  executed 
with  accuracy.  In  the  prefent  volume 
he  treats  only  of  the  ofteology  and  myo- 
logy;  referving,  we  apprehend,  what  re¬ 
lates  to  the  nerves,  veffels,vifcera,  gland-s, 
and  the  common  integuments,  with  their 
appendages,  for  fome  future  publication. 
He  generally  confines  himftif  to  a  concife 
dcfcyfption  of  the  parts,  and  their  ufes, 
without  entering  into  phyfioU»gical  dlf- 
cuflions,  which  would  have  been  inconftf- 
tent  with  his  plan,  as  fuch  enquiries 
would  have  rendered  his  v/ork  too  volu¬ 
minous. 

In  treating  of  the  teeth,  the  Author  dif- 
•fers  from  Mr  Hunter,  in  believing  that 
the  bony  part  of  a  tooth  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  through  its  fubitance,  and  evj'n  lym¬ 
phatics,  though  we  are  not  able  to  de- 
monftrate  its  veflele.  He  founds  this  opi¬ 
nion  on  the  following  confidcratinns 
I.  On  the  tranfplautation  of  a  tooth  re¬ 
cently  drawn,  which  will,  after  a  certain 
time,  become  fixed,  and  will  preferve  its 
colour  : — circumfiances  that  indicate  a 
real  union  of  vcffels ;  and  which  do  not 
VqL.  Lb 


''HE  author  of  thefe  Elements  of 
Medicine  informs  us,  in  his  preface, 
that  he  has  long  been  dili'atisfied  with  fc- 
veial  hypothefes  that  are  currently  nuin- 
tained  in  the  fchools  of  phy fic.  The 
rooft  general  and  important  of  thefe  U 
the  dodtrinc  of  infi unmation* 

This  treatife  is  written  in  the  indu(itive 
manner,  and  contains  four  hundied  and 
twenty  five  aphorifms.  Concerning  the 
author’s  theory  and  fyftem,  the  propriety 
of  them  cannot  be  afccrtalncd  till  the  ac-' 
compliftiment  of  the  work,  of  which  this 
is  only  the  firft  volume.  Mean  time  wc 
may  obferve,  that  fhe  author’*)  reafoning 
is  ingenious,  and  that  his  arguments  arc 
every  where  compared  with  cicarnefs, 
force,  and  brevity,  U. 
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Methodism  Popery  Dissected 
Compared  ;  and  the  DoSrines  of 
.  .  A  .  both  pra^ved  to  be  derived  from  a  Fa* 

'  Origin.  Including  an  impartial  and 
tandid  Inquiry  into  the  Writings  of  St 
Par.!,  nvith  Remarks  on  the  Nature  and 
Affinity  between  Enthujiafm  and  Super* 
Jlition.  is.  b  d*  Fielding  and 

Walker,  London. 

There  is  feme  wit  and  good  language 
in  this  performance  ;  but  its  pro- 
fanenefs  and  impudence  are  much  more 
abundant  than  cither.  The  author  is  one 
of  thofe  teaadng  Bie*  that”  (as  Dr  War- 
burton  obferves,  in  his  blunt  way)  are 
eternally  peftcring  fome  fore  place.”  We 
would  add,  that  thofe  impertinent  and 
fpiteful  animala  generally  make  the  fore 
place,  and  then  aggravate  the  mifehief 
their  own  venom  hath  occahoned. 

This  writer  hath  the  effrontery,  or 
folly  (we  know  not  which  to  call  it — 
for  it  feems  e//^er”),  to  dedicate  this 
piece  of  hackneyed  infidelity  to  Dr  Hincb- 
cliffc,  the  Bifhop  of  Peterborough,  and  to 
implore  his  patronage^  becaufc  “  no  man 
OB  earth  (fays  he)  is  a  better  judge  than 
your  Lordfhip,  whether  my  pofition— 
That  the  famous  apoftle’s  writings  were 
thecaufe  of  the  differences  which  have 
happened  among  Chrifiians,”  be  founded 
in  fa^t  or  not. — My  pofition  And 
what  if  it  be  proved  ?  If  the  **  unlearned 
and  unftable  wreft  the  writings  of  St  Paul, 
as  they  do  all  the  other  feriptures,  to  their 
own  deftru^lion,”  muft  thofe  who  are  dif* 
poftd  to  make  a  furer  and  better  ufe  of 
litem  be  deprived  of  their  benefit? — But 
to  argue  with  a  wordy  dcclaimer,  would 
be  offering  an  infult  to  the  dignity  of 
reafon. 

^iiis  writer’s  ftory  cf  De  Whim  (or 
mad  Jack  Calvin,”  'as  he  clfewhere 
ca‘]fc  him)  is  a  poor  withered  flip  of  wit, 
grafted  on  Dean  Swift’s  original  flock. 

His  obfcn  atii'ns  on  the  Pagan  origin  of 
methodifu)  and  Popery,  are  trite  and  fu- 
perficial.  They  have  indeed  fome  appea¬ 
rance  offmartnefs  and  vivacity;  but  they 
difeover  little  judgment,  and  Icfs  learning. 

The  Writer  hath  attempted  (and  not 
very  unfuccefsfully)  to  delineate  the  cha- 
radlers  of  Whiicfield  and  Wefley  ;  but  he 
makes  an  egregious  miflakc,  where  he 
iuppofes  that  the  former,  and  not  the  lat¬ 
ter.  was  the  father  of  methodifm .  John 
Wefley  had  this  Aone2<r(if  honour  it  might 
be  called),  and  having  been  joined  by  his 
brother  Charles,  the  late  Mr  Jamec  Her- 
veyi  a  Mr  Claytgui  and  a  Mr  Ingram^  he 
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inftituted  a  kind  of  religious  foclety  at 
Oxford,  on  the  moft  rigid  plan  of  devo^ 
tion.  The  members  of  the  fociety  were 
denominated  Methodifts^  from  the  regu¬ 
larity  they  obferved  in  conforming  to  the 
orders  of  the  church,  and  thedifcipline  of 
their  own  inftitution ;  and  rt  was  in  con* 
fequcncc  of  the  character  they  maintained 
for  flridtnefs  and  fandtity  cf  behaviour, 
that  Mr  Whitefield,  who  laboured  under 
a  religious  melancholy,  conceived  a  flrong 
defire  to  become  one  of  their  number. 
He  communicated  his  inclination  to  Mr 
John  Wefley,  and  was  admitted  a  mem* 
ber. 

The  Author  might  have  diverted  him* 
felf  as  much  as  he  plcafed  with  De  Whim, 
and  all  the  children  of  De  Whim’s  farni* 
ly;  but  in  making  merry  with  St  Paul 
he  (hewed  but  his  impotence  and  bis  ma* 
lice.  To  fuch  writers  we  will  only  fay— 
Go-go  along,  poor  devils  I  the  world 
is  wide  enough  — don’t  taint  the  facri* 
fices  of  the  altar*  M* 

ne  Scotch  Preacher  ;  er,  a  Codec* 
tion  of  Sermons,  By  fome  of  the  moft 
eminent  Clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Scot* 
land.  rd.  ^d.  i%mo.  3i.  DickfoD, 
Edinburgh. 

HE  fubjedts  of  the  Sermons  contain¬ 
ed  in  this  volume  are  thefe  follow* 
ing  'Family- worfhip,  by  Dr  Hunter  of 
Dumfries. — The  Reafonableotfs  and  Ne- 
ceflity  of  Public  Worfhip,  by  Robert 
Petrie...V.  D  M.  cf  Carfbic. — The  Death 
of  Chrift,  by  Mr  Sommerville  of  Jed* 
burgh. — Kind  Affedtions,  by  D  Mac* 
farlanc  of  Canongate. — Our  Saviour’s 
Prayer  for  the  Union  of  his  followers,  by 
William  Macgill,  V.  D.  M.  of  Ayr.— The 
Succefs  of  the  firft  Pnblilhers  of  the  Gof- 
pcl,  a  Proof  of  its  Truth,  by  Dr  Camp¬ 
bell,  Principal  of  Marefchal  college, 
Aberdeen. — The  Sufferings  of  Chrift 
compared  with  thofe  which  fall  out  in 
Life  to  other  Men,  by  Dr  OgiWie  of  Mid- 
mar.— The  Caufe,  Synnptoms,  and  Cure 
of  indifference  to  Religion,  by  Dr  0*^37 
of  Abcrncthy.— The  Peace  of  the  Grave, 
by  J  '.hn  Mackenzie,  V.  D.  M.  of  Purt- 
Patrick.— The  Excellency  of  the  Spirit 
©f  Chriflianity,  by  Dr  Leechman,  Princi¬ 
pal  of  the  linivcrfity  of  Glafgow*— ' 
Though  thefe  Sermons  arc  not  of  equal 
excellence,  yet  there  is  not  one  of  them 
which  has  not  a  confiderable  degree  oi 
merit,  fully  fufficient,  indeedU  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  thofe  who  are  fond  of  fuck 
compoQtions,  and  friends  to  rational  re- 
Jigion. 
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MONTHLY  SUMMARY  OF  HISTORICAL  AFFAIRS.  [P.  418  ] 


IN  the  two  laft  continuations  of  this 
our  Summary*  we  gave  a  copious  ac¬ 
count  of  the  tumults  and  difordcrs  which 
enfued  in  confcquencc  of  the  mob  that 
a^embled  the  ad  of  June.  The  events 
which  have  taken  place  are  equally  fub- 
jeds  of  public  curiofity)  equally  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  prefent  or  future  rea* 
der,  an  dare  indeed  the  icquel  of  a  me¬ 
lancholy  hiftory^  which  times  to  come 
fliall  read  with  pity  and  amazement. 

When,  by  a  proper  difpofition  of  the 
military  in  every  part  of  London,^  the 
tumults  were  fo  far  quelled  that  none  of 
the  rioters  durft  attempt  to  aflcmble,—^on 
Friday  the  fth  day  of  June,  his  Majefty 
iffued  a  proclamation,  offering  a  re¬ 
ward  of  50I.  Jo  perfons  who  would  in¬ 
form  againft  any  one  concerned  in  the 
riots,  to  be  paid  when  the  acenfed  were 
convided.  It  is  eafy  to  conjedure  that 
among  the  thoufands  employed  in  the  late 
feenes  of  devadation,  of  whom  the  igno¬ 
rant  and  illiterate  formed  far  the  gicatcft 
part,  that  fome  were  drunk,  fome  were 
mad,  fome  were  foolifk,  and  f(.nxe  were 
wicked.  It  is  a  melancholy  truth  that) 
the  wicked,  thofe  who  cither  live  by 
plunder,  or,  inftigated  bv  other  vicious 
.Ufig  ns,  led  on  the  rabble  to  deftrudion, 
have  had  the  addrefs,  when  they  found 
they  could  no  longer  proceed  with  impu» 
itity,  to  either  totally  difappear,  or  change 
their  appearance  fo  ciftdnally  as  not  to 
be  in  the  Icaft  danger  of  being  recog¬ 
nized  by  thofe  people  with  whom  they 
only  herded  for  a  few  hours.  It  has 
been  faid  that  no  plot,  no  defign,  no 
deep-laid  fcherac  could  have  exifted, 
otherwit'e  it  were  impoflible  but  that  fome 
trace  of  fuch  fchemes  mu(t  have  appeared 
in  the  courfe  of  the  late  trials,  v  Want 
of  room  precludes  an  invefligation  of  the 
fubjed  in  this  place  :  thus  much  however 
is  certain,  that  no  one  great  mover  or 
ringleader  has  yet  been  difeovered,  and 
that  thofe  who  have  hitherto  been  con¬ 
demned  have  rather  aded  fubordinate 
than  principal  pan  sin  the  tragedy.  This 
is  not  meant  to  aflert  that  there  adualiy 
were  one  or  more  principals,  but  to  ob- 
lerve  that  there  migibt  .be  ;  becaule  it  is 
eafy  for  a  man  who  has  the  ordinary 
means,  to  vary  his  figure  and  appearance 
fo  much,  that  his  moft  intimate  acquain¬ 
tance  Ihould.  not  him  ;  much  kfs 

rtaat  he  iliould  be  afterwards  difpovered 


by  the  unobferving  people,  by  whom  he 
might  accidentally  be  feen  in  various 
places  aud  dreifes  for  the  fpace  of  two  or 
three  days. 

Among  the  number  of  fufpeded  per¬ 
fons  who  have  been  charged  with  aiding 
and  abetting  the  mob,  not  one  was  more 
the  fubjed  of  converfilion  and  enqiiiry 
than  Henry  Jotts  Maskall.  This 
gentleman,  who  is  a  man  of  property  and 
an  apothecary,  has  been  didinguifhed 
for  fome  years  by  the  fpirit  with  which 
he  oppofed  the  meaiures  of  government. 
His  accufers  were  Richard  Ingram,  a  fur* 
geon,  and  Sir  Thomas  Mills,  a  relation 
(ft)me  f^y  a  n.'»tura*  fon)  of  Lord  Manf- 
5)ftidi'’^The  deuohtion  of  Ingram  was  of 
a  very  ftrong  and  convincing  nature,  had 
it  been  as  juft  as  it  afterwards  appeared  to 
be  malicious.  The  fubftance  oi'  it  was, 
thatMr  Mafkall,  on  the  night  of  the  6tb, 
or  rather  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  June, 
was  prefent  at  the  deftrudion  of  Lord 
Mansfield's  houfe  in  Bloomfbury* Square; 
where  he  not  only  coincided  with,  but, 
apparently,  headed  the  mob;  for,  after 
encouraging  boys  and  others  who  were 
bulled  ifi  flinging  the  books  and  furnitu^ 
on  the  fire,  he  direded  them  where  to  go 
next;  and  when  fome  of  them  who  held 
a  paper,  alked,  “  Why  leave  out  Peterbo¬ 
rough  andBriftol?”  Mr  Mafkall  replied, 
— “They  are  not  left  out;  /  have  not 
fcratched  them  out.  But  don't  flay  long  | 
in  Devonfliire,  but  go  to  the  Bank,  there 
is  a  million  of  money  to  pay  you  for  your 
pains;  and  at  the  Excilc  Office  there  ar<c 
4o,oooL  not  paid  in." — A  variety  of  cir- 
ciimflances  were  related  by  Ingram,  and 
the  identity  of  Mr  Maikall  pofltively 
fworn  to,  in  which  laft  particular  it  waa 
fcarcely  poffible  that  he  ftiould  lie  other* 
wife  than  wilfully  miftaken,  having  knoivn 
him  perfonally  for  fome  years,  and  of 
courfe  the^hole  of  his  evidence  muft  be 
either  circumftantially  true,  cr  purpofely 
falfe. 

The  evidence  of  Sir  Thomas  MilU 
was  far  from  being  confident  in  all  its 
parts  $  it  had,  however,  as  well  as  In¬ 
gram’s,  clearly  this  complexion  :  it  either 
tended  to  convid  Mafkall  of  concurring 
with  and  encouraging  the  mob,  or  was 
wilfully  falfe. — He  faid,  that  in  endea¬ 
vouring  to  perfuade  the  officer  of  the 
guards  to  quell  the  mob,  he  had  fome 
warm  words  with  iiim,  which  fome  df 
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them  hearing,  feized  him,  and  dragged 
him  towards  the  fire.  Some  people  who 
were  behind  him  and  faw  his  danger, 
faid — “  M^ikall  will  prottifl  you;  call 

him;  there  be  is,  very  aClive.^*— 
When  he  was  relcafcd,  he  heard  Mr 
Maikall  (while  the  rioters  were  throw¬ 
ing  Lord  Mansfield’s  gowns  and  wigs  on 
the  fire)  huzza,  and  call  out,  “  No  Po¬ 
pery.”  He  had  a  blue  c.  ckade  in  his  hat  ; 
and  after  he  (Sir  Tljoinas)  had  been  try* 
ing  to  gain  afliftance  and  returned,  he 
faw  him  on  the  upper  Hep  of  Lord 
Mansfield’s  houfe  while  the  mob  were 
buly  coming  out  of  the  library,  five  or  fix 
at  a  lime,  with  books,  parchments,  and 
papers.  He  then  tried  to  make  a  dajb. 
to  pafs  the  fires  and  expoftulale  with 
Malkall,  but  was  prevented  by  three  or 
four  well  drefled  men,  who  laid  hold  of 
him,  and  advifed  him  not  to  go  a  ftep 
further,  otherw’ife  he  (huuld  be  thrown 
into  the  fi*’e,  or  into  the  area ;  for  they 
had  marked  him,  and  were  determined 
to  do  it. 

When  che  evidence  on  the  part  of  the 
profcculion  was  clofcd,  Mr  Malkall  was 
called  upon  forlhis  defence,  which  be  made 
in  fo  clear  and  fatisfatftory  a  manner  to 
the  Court,  that  he  was  hoflourably  acquit¬ 
ted  ;  and  the  integrity  of  his  profecutors 
has  not  been  held  more  immaculate  than 
it  was  previous  to  this  affair. 

A  man  as  remarkable  as  Mr  Maikall, 
if  not  more  fo,  was  Richard  Hyde, 
who  w'as  indided  for  beginning  to  pull 
down  and  demoliOi  the  houfe  of  Mr 
Akerman,  otherwife  Newgate.  The  fad 
was  fiifficienrly  proved,  and  the  Coiiafcl 
for  the  prifoner  reded  his  defence  on  in- 
fanity.  The  Attorney  general  was  foon 
fo  eniirely  convinced  of  his  being  adually 
a  madman,  that  he  withdrew  the  prolecu 
tion;  but  his  behaviour  and  converfation, 
while  in  Court,  deferve  to  be  remember¬ 
ed. — He  is  the  fon  of  an  eminent  hop- 
merchant  in  the  borough,  and,  if  we  may 
credit  oopiilar  report,  has  fpent  a  fortune 
cf  30,000!.  though  but  a  young  man.  His 
father  and  uncle  are,  or  have  been,  both 
iuiane.  Wnen  he  was  brought  to  the 
bar  to  be  arraigned  along  with  other  pri- 
fjncis,  he  treated  them  as  perfons  very 
much  beneath  him  and  when  called 
tipon  to  plead  to  hu  indidment,  pulhed 
them  away  with^an  air  ufeonreious  con¬ 
i',  ouence,  and  appiared  quite  unembar- 
j aired  ;  though  the  drefs  he  had  on,  the 
fhorinefs  of  his  hair,  which  had  been 
.lately  cut,  and  bis  inattcuiion  to  any 


particular  objed,  contributed.to  give  his 
perfon  and  manners  a  ridiculous  rather 
than  an,  elegant  turn.  He  feemed  quite 
carelefs  about  the  proceedings  of  ihe 
Court,  and  unaffeded  by  what  might  be 
their  determinatio.i  on  this  cafe.  When 
the  names  of  the  jury  were  called  over, 
he  demanded  how  many  he  might  chal¬ 
lenge  ;  and  being  informed  twenty,  he 
f.id,  “  Then  I  challenge  the  firlt  twelve 
and  the  next  eight  ”  The  Court  appear¬ 
ing  to  feel  this  blunt  attack  made  upon 
the  jury,  told  him  he  had  better  fubmit 
that  to  his  Counfel.  “  On,  ay,  ay  (faid 
he),  if  my  Counfcl  are  convinced  they 
are  honelt  men,  1  am  fati^fied — it  is  ail 
the  fime  to  me.”  While  the  witnelfes 
were  cxaminiRg,  he  was  feldom  out  of 
adion.  He  pinned  up  the  flap  of  his 
breeches  ;  fent  a  packet  to  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  bade  him  break  open  the 
feals  ;  fucked  the  ink  out  of  his  pen,  and 
wrote  notes,  fometimes  with  ink,  and 
fometimes  with  the  juice  of  a  lemon 
which  he  heldjn  his  hand,  and  threw  at 
his  Counfcl.  One  of  thefe  happening 
lo  reach  the  Bench  where  the  Judges  and 
Ma..i{tratcs  were  fitting,  he  exclaimcdj, 
“  Damn  if,  1  milled  my  mark ;  1  aimed 
at  a  Couiifcllor  and  hit  an  Alderman!” 

Dr  Combs,  who  came  to  prove  Hyde’s 
infinity,  laid,  among  other  things,  that 
the  prifoner  came  to  him  on  tbe  18th  of 
May  laft,  in  fo  remarkable  a  manner,  that 
he  entered  the  tranfidion  in  his  Diary. 
He  (Hyde)  had  a  cockade  and  fword, 
which  by  no  means  correfponded  with 
the  reft  of  his  drefs,  and  gave  him  a  dirty 
card  with  his  addrefs,  in  a  ftrange  va¬ 
pouring  way,  telling  h‘m  at  the  fame 
time  he  was  going  to  vifit  fome  Noble¬ 
men. — “  Yes  (faid  Hyde  immediately 
from  the  bar),  I  was  going  that  morning 
to  fee  Richmond,  Nugent,  Savilc,  and 
fomc  more  of  them.  As  for  Richmond’s 
footman,  he  kicked  me  out  of  the  houfe; 
^Nugent’s  was  civil  ;  Stormont’s  fo  .fo; 
and  Sir  George  Savile,  though  we  are 
upon  very  good  terms,  did  not  much  like 
to  fee  me  in  a  dirty  Ihirt.  I  lcftcard9  for 
them  all,  but  never  received  any  anfwer  ; 
perhaps  their  Lordlbips  have  no  power  in 
the  city.  Lord  Stormont  fent  for  me  to 
brcakf.alt  with  him  the  other  day  ;  but  he 
was  drunk  to  be  lure,  for  nobody  but 
a  drunken  Lord  would  thiiik  of  fending 
tor  me  to  bteakfaft,  when  he  knew  very 
well  1  >vas  in  Newgate  under  lock^  anil 
padlocks,  double  locks,  bolts,  bar?,  and 
fetters.  Whc«  1  was  at  Bath,  Lord  Nu- 
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gent  wanted  me  to  dance  with  his  daugh- 
ur.  I  told  his  Lordfhip  I  could  not  dance 
knew  nothing  about  dancing;  how¬ 
ever,  he  infilled  upon  it  1  fhould  dance, 
and  dance  I  did  :  doabtlefs  his  Lordfhip 
knew  better  than 

He  continued  running  on  with  fur- 
prifing  volubility,  and  alTociated  fuch 
(trange  ideas  and  charadtcriftic  gefticula- 
tions,  that  the  whole  Court  lificned  for  a 
coftfiJerablc  time,  (truck  with  admira¬ 
tion,  and  convinced  that  as  no  man  in  his 
(enfes  coul^  talk  fo  incoherently  in  fomc 
inftances,  neither  could  any  man  that 
was  out  of  hia  fenfes  talk  fo  wittily  in 
others. 

Mrs  Catherine  Davies  related  how  he 
came  to  her  houfe,  having  known  him 
fome  years,  on  the  6th  or  7th  of  June: 
afkcd  for  cards  ;  faid  there  muft  be  feveu 
or  five  to  a  ncceflity;  cut,  and  dirtded 
them  to  different  Noblemen  whom  he 
laid  he  was  going  to  yifit.  He  had  on  an 
old  great  coat  and  blue  hat,  which  Ihe 
told  him  was  an  improper  drefs  to  vifit 
in.  He  called  her  a  fool,  faid  his  hat  was 
the  colour  of  the  Heavens,  and  Ihe  did 
not  underftand  what  was  genteel.  Drank 
fome  porter,  and  faid  he  muft  tafte  it 
three  times,  for  it  was  againft  Heaven 
to  drink  but  o»ice  out  of  a  pot. 

Mr  Underwood,  after  having  informed 
the  Court  that  he  had  known  ilyde  feven 
years,  and  always  thought  him  a  mad¬ 
man  at  intervais,  faid  he  came  to  him 
fome  few  days  before  the  riots  began, 
and  faid,  ‘‘  Jack,  you  know  they  fay  I 
am  an  Atheift,  but  d— n  me  1  am  no 
Atheift,  for  I  believe  in  God  the  Father, 
God. the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghoft  I” 
and  fl'ourilh'ug  his  hand,  ftruck  it  upon 
his  forehead,  has  breaft,  and  his  hnee,  as 
he  repeated*  He  pretended  likewilc  to 
underftand  Aftrology,  and  to  calculate 
the  nativities  of  perions  prefent,  fome  of 
whom  he  faid  w'ould  live  240,  and  others 
3C0  yeaib. — “  Ay,  (laid  Hyde  from  the 
bu  ),  and  fo  tliey  fttrtli,  if  they  have  any 
philofophy  ;  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
fliall  live  fo  long  too,  if  they  can  eat  ail 
the  while;  not  indeed  if  they  g'>rge  like 
Alderman  Kirkman,  on  calipaHi  and  cali¬ 
pee.  But  pray,  my  Lord,  my  I  afk  this 
witnefA  a  few  qudtions?’’ 

Court.  If  you  pleafe,  Mr  Hyde. 

Hyde.  Do  ymi  refnember  th^t  I  lodg* 
cd  with  you  oiice,  Mr  Uuclerwocd  ? 

Underwood.  Ycs. 

Hyde.  And  that  you  and  I  had  a 
quarrel  ? 


Underwood.  We  had.  ' 

.Hyde.  And  that  I  pulled  you  by  the 
nnfe  i 

Underwood.  I  believe  you  did, 

Hyde.  You  believe  I  did— Why,  did 
not  you  challenge  me  about  it  ? 

Underwood.  Yes — I  did. 

Hyde.  And  don’t  yon  remember  too, 
that  you  pradifed  a  month  at  a  large  bag 
of  fand,  and  that  for  all  that  1  gave  you 
black  eyes? 

Uoderwoi-d.  Why,  yes,  yon  did. 

Hyde.  You  wanted  to  take  the  law  of 
me,  and  had  me  before  yoor  friend 
Wilkes  ;  but  he  told  you  you  had  taken 
the  law  into  your  own  hands,  by  chal¬ 
lenging  me,  and  after  that  yon  became 
an  Anti  Wilkile  ;  fo  that  you,  by  for- 
faking  your  old  friend  Jack  Wilkes,  turn¬ 
ed  from  the  riglit  to  the  left;  and  1,  by 
forfaking  my  Athcifm,  turned  from  the 
left  to  ihe  right. 

It  is  impoflible  to  deferibe  the  cfFerfl 
this  converfation  had  upon  the  Court. 
The  ferioijs  macner  in  which  he  began, 
and  the  perferft  recolletflion  he  had  of  paft 
events,  n.ade  them  at  firft  lufpe6  they 
had  concluded  too  haftily,  and  that  he 
was  rather  ading  than  pofiefled  bv  infa- 
nity.  But  the  cafe  and  ‘  naivece’  with 
which  he  continued,  and  his  total  uncon¬ 
cern  at  lire  embarrafiment  ot  Underwood, 
who  had  come  out  of  fricndlhip  to  fave 
him  from  the  gallows — who  faw  the 
whole  Court  unable  to  contain  tbemfeives 
with  laughing  at  his  .xpcnce,  and  who 
being  up«)n  his  oath,  believed  himfelf 
obliged  to  anfwcr  all  Hvde’s  queftions, 
thougli  he  evidently  did  it  wirh  a  deal  of 
confufion  and  rdudance — all  tended  to 
convince  them  that  no  perfon  in  his  fenfea 
could  run  on  in  fuch  a  manner,  and  be 
fo  totally  unconfeiofls  of  the  efteds  of  his 
difcoiTife.  When  he  was  taken  ont  of 
Court,  he  was  ordered  to  be  put  in  (he 
cullody  either  of  a  guardian  or  the  panih, 
that  he  might  do  no  more  niiL-hief ;  and 
a-*  they  were  Ipeaking  about  bin  inainfe* 
nance,  he  Hid  his  father  uHd  to  allow 
him  a  guinea  a  week,  but  had  reduced  it 
lady  to  half  a  guinea,  bccaiife  he  kept 
two  girls  iiiflead  of  ont. 

'I'ruth  now  requires  this  Narr^'ive 
Hioiihl  paH  from  one  of  the  inerriett 
feenes  ever  exhibited  on  f>  r»ieinn  an  oc- 
caTion,  to  the  tragical  pan  of  the  hilto*  v. 
None  of  the  late  mob;)  had  fo  much  the 
appearance  of  plan  and  rcgulaiiiy  us  tint 
wl.ich  attacked  isewgate.  The  perhins 
ccavicted  or  being  coricerned  in  aidinrr 
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and  affifling  at  the  demolitition  of  this 
prifoD,  were  Francis  Mockfird  and  Robert 
Haycock t  two  waiters  at  the  St  Alban’s 
tavern  ;  Benjamin  Bowfeyt  a  Weft* Indian 
Negro ;  John  Glover^  a  Mulatto ;  and 
James  Jackfon^  a  watch-maker. — The 
depofnion  of  Rofs  Jennings,  £fq ;  ag  iinft 
Bowfey,  of  Mr  Lucy  againft  Jackfon, 
and  the  ftory  which  Haycock  told  againft 
himfclf,  form  altogether  a  circumftantial 
account  of  their  proceedings  in  this 
affair. 

After  they  had  demolifhed  the  houfe  of 
Jufticc  Hyde  for  affronting  them  in  Weft- 
minfter,  they  proceeded  with  their  flag 
through  Orange*  ftreet  up  St  Martin’s- 
Lane  to  Long-Acre,  and  fo  on  to  New¬ 
gate.  They  entered  all  the  (hops  that 
could  afford  them  pick- axes,  hammers, 
or  other  implements  of  deftrur^ion,  ae 
they  paffed,  and  took  them  forcibly  a- 
way.  When  they  came  to  Mr  Afcerman’s 
door,  a  well-drefffd  man,  whole  figns 
they  appeared  perfectly  to  underftand, 
and  whofe  motions  they  implicitly  obey¬ 
ed,  afeended  the  ftep?,  knocked  three 
times,  and,  as  foroe  of  them  phrafed  it, 
gave  five  minutes  law.  Nobody  coming 
to  the  door,  their  leader  defeended, 
made  his  obcifance,  pointed  cut  their 
work,  and  retired.  They  divided  them- 
fdves  into  three  parties,  agreeable  to  fig- 
nals  given  by  their  Dire<ftor,  and  wi<h 
paviours  pick  axes,  hammers,  chiflels, 
iron  crows,  fwords,  bludgeons,  wheel - 
fpokes,  and  various  weap  ms,  attacked 
different  parts  of  the  prifon.  Thcfc  at¬ 
tacks  were  made  with  io  much  order  and 
regularity,  that  it  appeart^d  like  a  trade 
or  bufintls  in  which  they  were  perfe<5lly 
fkilled.  They  difeharged  their  flicks, 
bludgeons,  and  other  miflilea  at  thofe  win¬ 
dows  they  could  not  reach,  and  retired, 
while  they  defeended  in  Ihowers,  with¬ 
out  the  Icaft  hurry  or  confufion.  The 
Ihutters  of  the  lower  windows,  where 
they  firft  entered,  were  btoken  by  an  iron 
inflrument  called  a  fling,  uled  by  brewers 
lervants  to  carry  beer,  and  a  fcaffoldiwg 
pole.  One  man  was  hoifted  upon  ano¬ 
ther’s  flioulders,  and  by  driving  his  head 
with  great  force  againft  the  broken  part 
nf  the  fliutter,  gained  entrance,  and  was 
Jbon  followed  by  others.  They  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  fling  out  the  furniture,  piled  it 
up  againft  the  door,  fet  fire  to  it,  and 
beljed  to  communicate  the  flames  to 
fonr.c  parts  of  the  building,  by  tying  the 
Ihects  to  the  windows,  and  toliing  the  o- 
t^cr  ends  to  catch  fire.  The  -number  of 


people  who  foon  gathered  round  and  be¬ 
came  fpedtators,  was  exceedingly  greater 
than  that  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  mif. 
chief.  In  rummaging  the  drawers  and 
bureaus,  a  fet  of  prifon 'keys,  which  Mr 
Aker  man  kept  for  his  own  ufe  in  cafe  of 
an  emergency,  was  found  ;  with  thefe 
fome  few  of  the  genteeleft  of  them  retir¬ 
ed,  when  the  greateft  part  i>f  the  devafta- 
tion  was  accompliftied,  towards  Smith- 
field.  Thefe  keys  were  taken  home,  and 
afterwards  thrown  into  the  Thames  at 
Weftminfter  Bridge,  by  Francis  Mock- 
ford.—*  There  was  but  one  of  the  five 
executed,  and  that  was  James  Jackfon  ; 
the  others  having  received  his  Majefly’g 
pardon.— Mockford,  the  waiter,  had 
an  excellent  character  from  Sir  WiU 
liam  Moore,  Mr  Caleb  Smith,  and  other 
Gentlemen  who  frequented  the  St  Alban’s, 
many  of  whom  were,  previous  to  this 
affair,  going  to  fubferibe  500I.  a  piece  to 
fet  him  up  as  a  vintner.  The  evidence  of 
Mr  Alderman  Wooldridge,  which  was 
voluntary,  and  ‘  intended  to  ferve’  the 
prifoner,  was  very  material  ‘againft  him,’ 
as  it  proved  him  to  have  had  influence, 
and  to  have  aded  with  authority  among 
the  mob.— Haycock,  on  the  fame  even¬ 
ing  Newgate  was  deftroyed,  and  even 
while  it  was  flaming,  went  to  the  Bell  ia 
St  James’s  Market,  and  in  the  public 
room  gave  an  exadt  and  circumflantial 
defeription  of  the  proceedings  of  the  mob 
to  and  at  the  prifon,  fpoke  of  himfelf  as  a 
leading  peribn,  and  enumerated  the 
name  8  of  fevcral  Noblemen,  by  whom  he 
faid  be  was  fupported  ;  declaring  he  was 
not  actuated  by  religion,  for  he  had  none, 
but  by  the  ‘  Caufe  ;’  and  that  on  the 
morrow  there  fhould  not  be  a  prifon  in 
London  left  ftanding.  ■  The  defence  fet 
up  by  the  prifoner’s  Counfcl  and  friends 
was  firft  infanity  ;  and  fccondly,  rhodo- 
montade  or  lying.  He  had  been  fo  far 
incapacitated  by  madnefs,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  place,  to  be  put  under 
the  care  of  a  Dodtor  and  confined.—^ 
Though  it  is  next  to  impoffible  that 
any  man  who  had  not  been  a  principal  in, 
cr,  at  Icaft,  an  amazingly  exad  obferver 
of,  the  proceedings  of  the  mob  fhould 
immediately  after  the  tranfadlion  give  fo 
true  a  defeription,  yet  the  adf  appeared  to 
be  rather  the  effedt  cf  a  difturbed  ima¬ 
gination  than  of  a  defigning  head  or  a 
wicked  heart ;  when  not  inebriated,  his 
charadter  was  that  cf  great  fimplicity  and 
inoffchfivenefs. — it  may  not  be  atpifs  here 
to  obferve,  that  many,  and  even  far  iht 
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grcateft  part  of  the  rioters  were  no  way 
confciou^  as  was  evident  from  their  ge¬ 
neral  behaviour  on  their  trials,  of  the 
confequence  of  their  condud.  Many  of 
them  had  borne  excellent  charaders,  were 
hard-working  men,  fome  with  large  fami¬ 
lies,  and  every  way  ufeful  members  of 
fociety*  Among^thefe  perhaps  none  was 
more  deferving  of  pity  than  William 
Avery,  convided  of  adding  to  deltroy  the 
boufe  of  Robert  Kilby  Cox,  Efq;  in  Great 
Queen  Street.  Avery  a  carpenter, 
a  plain  and  decent  man,  that  worked  hard 
for  his  family.  After  Mr  Cox's  houfe 
was  ill  great  part  demoliHied,  he  went  to 
his  work  at  five  in  the  morning,  and,  by 
fome  unlucky  accident,  departed  from 
the  work  Ihop  near  Clare  Market.  After 
be  had  been  there  fome  time,  he  got  a 
little  liquor,  became  inebriated,  and  then 
went  to  Mr  Cox’s  houfe,  which  he  had 
paired  very  peaceably  before,  though  the 
mob  were  adually  bufy  at  the  time.  In 
this  hate  of  intoxication,  when  the  rioters 
had  totally  left  the  premiifes,  he  got  an 
iron  crow,  with  which  he  laboured  to 
beat  down  a  cillern  that  was  much  too 
ftrong  for  him  to  effed,  and  told  one  of 
Mr  Cox's  clerks,  who  ciefired  him  to  de¬ 
lid,  he  would  bet  him  a  pot  of  beer  he 
would  have  it  down  in  an  hour.  A  friend 
endeavoured  to  get  him  away,  but  he 
cootinued  obllinate  and  mad,  going  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  over  the  wrecks  of 
the  houfe,  where  every  one  who  chofe 
might  mark  him,  labouring  to  deltroy 
what  was  already  deltroyed,  till  fatigue 
had  fobered  him,  and  iheu  departed. — 
The  very  witnelTes  who  depofed  againlt 
him  faid,  he  was  an  bonelt,  peaceable, 
bard-  working  man,  that  had  always  borne 
a  good  character.  He  was  (trongly  re- 
. commended  to  mercy  by  the  Jury. 

The  mob  appear  to  have  been  aiftiiated 
.  by  four  different  motives,  which  were  ap¬ 
parent,  and  may  thence  be  divided  into 
fo  many  clalfes:  the  “  religious,”  the 
foolilh,”  or  thofe  who  only  did  what 
they  faw  others  do,  of  whom  we  have 
been  fpeaking ;  the  “  plunderers and 
the  “  malicious.”  As  to  thofe  who  were 
iolluenced  by  political  motives,  whatever 
reafons  there  may  be  to  fufpe^t,  there  are 
none  fufficient  to  prove  there  were  any  of 
that  clafs.  James  Pateman  was  one  of 
thofe  who  was  molt  confpicuous  as  a 
religious”  rioter.  He  was  quite  a 
young  fellow^,  Arong  and  healthy,  had  a 
remarkably  good  character,  and  for  a 
wot  king  man,  good  expedtations  iu  life. 
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He  was  exceedingly  zealous  for  thq  caufd 
in  which  he  had  embarked;  and  when  he 
went  in  the  cart  from  Newgate,  confide- 
red  himfelf  in  fome  meafure  a  martyr,  ao^ 
appeared  by  his  wanting  and  peril  Aing  for 
fome  time  to  wear  a  blue  cockade  in  hit 
hat.  He  became  more  fenfible  of  his 
crime  when  he  faw  the  defi*Ute  Aate  of 
Mr  Charlton’s  houfe,  where  he  had  been 
fo  adtive,  and  for  the  deArudtion  of  which 
he  was  executed 

The  plunderers  were  numerous.  Two 
of  them,  Charles  Kent  and  John  Gray, 
were  executed  near  the  ruins  of  Lord 
Mansfield’s  houlc  in  Bloomlbury  Square. 
Lactitia  Holland,  w^ho  was  caA  on  the 
fame  indidlment  with  Kent,  they  having 
been  twice  taken  in  company  together  on 
the  night  the  fadt  was  committed,  and  at 
each  lime  with  Aolen  property  upon 
them,  was  afterwards  pardoned  by 
his  MajeAy.  When  flie  with  others 
was  called  to  the  bar  to  receive  fentence, 
Ihe  fell  on  her  knees,  and  carneftly  beg¬ 
ged  mercy  for  Kent,  who  Ihe  declared 
was  innocent,  without  olfering  one  prayer 
for  herfclf.  They  were  both  young  and 
tolerably  handfonie,  and  the  affedtirn  the 
girl  manifeAed  for  her  companion  is  a 
Arong  fign  of  a  naturally  virtuous  difpo- 
fitioii. 

Of  that  fpecies  of  plunderers  who  went 
colledtiiig  from  houfe  to  houfe,  there 
have  been  two  likevvife,  William  Brown 
and  Benjamin  Taplin,  executed  at  dific- 
rent  parts  of  the  town.  Taplin  was  the 
man  on  the  horfe  who  rode  about  the 
neighbourhood  of  Covent  Garden,  and 
demanded  five  Aiillin^s  at  each  houfe.— 
He  fuffered  at  the  end  of  Bow  Street, 
along  with  Roberts,  a  youn^  lid,  con- 
vidled  of  being  remarkably  adlive  in  the 
demolition  of  the  houfe  of  Sir  John  Fiel¬ 
ding.  William  Brown  was  hung  in  Bi- 
fhopfgate  Street,  the  feene  of  his  depre¬ 
dations. 

N^^nc  of  thofe  who  appear  to  have 
adted  from  malice  and  inveter?*cy  have 
been  fo  'remark4ble  as  James  Henry, 
Mary  Roberts,  and  Chnrloitc  G^rdQcr.— 
With  refpedl  to  the  firll,  indeed,  it  ia 
hard  to  afeertain  what  motive  impelled 
him,  he  not  being,  like  the  women,  acr 
quainted  with  the  ptrlon  whofc  property 
he  was  fo  eager  to  deAroy.  '^either 
prayers  nor  piomilcs  could  diveithim; 

•  The  rioters  weic  ail  executed  oppo- 
fiiC,  or  near  to  the  houfe  or  place  for  which 
(i:cy  were  cordcmiied. 
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and  when  there  were  hopes  that  Mr 
Langdaic’s  hoiife  might  have  been  faved 
by  the  exertions  of  his  frrvants  to  foothe 
and  pacify  the  mob*  he  ftill  perfifted  that 
it  Oiould  come  down,  and,  with  an  iron 
crow,  was  the  firft  that  began  the  deft  ruc¬ 
tion  bv  climbing  on  the  ledge,  and  break¬ 
ing  the  windows,  frames,  &c.  on  the  rtrft 
floor.  He  was  quite  a  youth,  and  was 
hung  at  the  end  of  Hatton  Garden,  for- 
rowful  and  repenting  of  the  roifehief  he 
had  occafioned. 

Mary  Roberts,  and  Charlotte  Gardner, 
a  negro  girl,  were  executed  on  Tower- 
Hill,  for  affifting  to  pull  down  and  demo- 
lifti  the  houle  of  John  Lebarty,  a  publican 
in  St  Catharine’s  Lane.  Lebarty,  who 
was  a  Papift,  a  foreigner,  and  had  ferved 
in  the  Britifti  navy,  had  affronted  thele 
women,  who  had  frequented  his  houfe  ; 
and  they,  as  foon  as  the  mob  began  U) 
pull  down  the  houfes  of  Roman  Catholics 
held  him  in  continual  terror  for  fcveral 
days  before  the  mifehief  was  done,  by 
coming  at  intervals,  fwearing,  clapping 
their  hands,  fetting  their  arms  a-kimbo, 
calling  him  an  old  Papift  dog,  telling  him 
they  were  going  to  fetch  the  mob,  and 
ciirfing  therafelves  in  a  horrible  manner 
if  his  houfe  Ihould  not  come  down. — 
Accordingly,  on  the  Wednefday  night,  at 
Ti  o’clock,  the  rioters,  headed  by  ihefe 
heroines,  who  marched  in  triumph  in  the 
midft  of  them,  accompanied  with  the 
mulic  of  frying-pans,  tongs,  a  bell,  5cc. 
and  preceded  by  a  flag,  came  to  Lebar* 
ty’s,  who  had  been  fo  much  frightened 
by  the  imprecation*  and  threats  of  Mary 
Roberts  in  particular,  that  he  immediate¬ 
ly  fled.  During  the  demolition  of  the 
houfe,  no  men  whatever  were  half  (o 
afliduous  or  induftrious  as  thefe  women  ; 
they  not  only  laboured  incefTintly  them- 
felves,  but  incited  others,  by  applauding 
the  adtive  and  reproaching  the  remifs. — 
Their  frequent  exprefiions  were,  “  Well 
done,  my  boys ;  knock  it  down; — down 
with  it ; — more  wood  for  the  fire. — D— n 
your  eyes,  you  lubber?,  why  don’t  you 
work  aw’ay  ?  the  fire  will  be  out.— Woc:d, 
wood  for  the  fire,”  &c.  Some  time  in 
the  night,  part  of  the  City  AfTociators 
arrived,  and  one  of  them  was  d -fired  by 
a  neighbour  to  prefent  his  piece  in  order 
to  intimidate  that  tury,  Mary  Roberts; 
but  (he  was  fo  cnlirtlv  undauntcti,  fo  to¬ 
tally  regarvllefs  of  conu  quences,  that  flic 
hade  him  fire  away  and  be  damned. — 
Poi*r  Lebar  y,  who  vei  tured  the  next 
morning  to  T^ke  a  view  rr  his  fhatlcred 
houfe  at  a  diitance,  tgjd  the  Courti  oa 


the  trial  in  broken  Englifh,  and  evidently 
even  then  impreffed  with  the  remains  of 
his  fright,  “  that  it  looked  like  a  fl.ip 
upon  the  rock  ;  that  Mary  Roberts  leaned 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  firft-floor  windows, 
had  taken  the  command,  and  was  captain* 
and  that  he  had  been  on  board  a  man  of 
war  in  the  battle,  but  had  never  fecn  fuch 
a  night,  nor  ever  been  fo  much  terrified 
in  his  life.”  Mary  Roberts,  who  was  fo 
void  of  fear  while  piirfuing  her  revenge, 
was  a  good  deal  afft<fted  on  her  trial,  but 
more  fo  at  her  execution. 

As  thofe  perfons  who  ftood  charged 
with  being  concerned  in  the  riots  in  St 
George’s  Fields,  in  the  county  of  Surry, 
were  not  amenable  to  the  jurifdi<Sion  of 
tht  common  ciiminal  city  court,  the  Old 
Bailey, — a  fpecial  commtflion  was  there¬ 
fore  iflued  under  the  great  feal,  empow¬ 
ering  the  Right  Hon.  Alexander  Lord 
Loiighbori)Ugh, Chief  Juftice  of  the  Court 
fif  Common  Pleas ;  Sir  Henry  Gould, 
Knight,  me  of  the  ju^es  of  the  fame 
Cour.t ;  Sir  James  Eyr^  Knight,  one  of 
the  Barons  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer ; 
ant!  Francis  Buller,  Efq;  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  ;  to  hold  a 
court  at  St  Margaret’s  Hill,  in  Surry,  for 
the  trial  of  all  riots  and  treafonous  mif- 
demeanours  within  that  county. — On 
Monday  the  loth  of  July,  the  court  was 
accordingly  opened  at  the  feflion’s  houfe 
at  St  Margaret’s  Hill,  when  Lord  Lough¬ 
borough,  in  an  excellent  charge  to  the 
grand  jury,  which  was  compofed  of  the 
moft  refpedlable  gentlemen  in  the  county, 
pointed  out  the  deftrudlive  tendency  to 
all  order  and  government  of  the  late 
commotions  among  the  populace  ;  the 
pofirive  illegality  of  fuch  aflemblies  on 
any  occafion ;  and  the  various  dodlrines 
in  law  with  regard  to  the  different  dc* 
grees  of  treafon. 

The  court  fat  eight  days,  in  the  courfe 
of  which  50  perfons  were  tried  for  riots, 
24  of  whom  were  capitally  convidted, 
but  nine  of  thefe  only  fuffered ;  the  others 
having  received  pardons  through  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  clemency. — On  Tuefday,  the  18th 
of  July,  the  grand  jurv  w^as  difeharged, 
and  the  fpecial  commiflion  clofed,  which 
ended  the  bufinefs. 

The  rioters  were  fo  numerous,  and  fo 
many  ujihappy  people  have  been  tried  and 
caft,  that  even  an  abftradt  of  what  has 
occurred  to  each  refpcdlivciy  would  fill 
a  Magazine;  it  is  prefumed  therefore 
the  Reader  will  be  fatisfied  with  the  few 
hiftories  and  refiedlions  already  given. 

[^Notes  to  Co^refpondents  deferred. ^ 


